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Begin’s reply to advise Sadat: I Colombian embassy 
Stop deviating from Camp David quitting Jerusalem 

A Jpm«ul»rn Pn«l Rannr^pr tarn Muptnu fn * 


By ASHER WALL FISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Prime Minister Mena hem 
Begtn'a reply to President Anwar 
SAdat's most recent letter about the 
Interruption of the autonomy talk s 

Will argue that Israel has strictly 
adhered to the Camp David accords 
while Egypt has attempted to Inter- 
pret them in an inadmissible 
manner. 

A draft of Be gin's letter will be 
presented this morning to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers on Autonomy. 

At yesterday’s weekly cabinet 
session. Begin read out Sadat’s 34- 
page message In its Hebrew 
translation, and asked his 
colleagues to authorize the 
autonomy committee, led by 
himself, to send the reply. 

Begin, as well as Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir, noted 
that the U.S. administration 
regretted the interruption of the 
autonomy talks and wanted their 


resumption. The U.3., like Israel, 
did not Tavour Sadat's suggestion to 
refer the deadlock to a special 
Uiree-way summit meeting follow- 
ing the U.S. presidential election, 
■they noted. Shamir said that Sadat 
had raised his summit idea without 
consulting Washington or 
Jerusalem beforehand. 

Shamir said he expected 
American contacts with Israel and 
Egypt, in a bid to get the autonomy 
talks going once. more. Although 
American autonomy negotiator Sol 
Linowitz had once postponed his 
visit to the Middle East, he will ap- 
parently be coming at the end of 
this month. Shamir said. The 
American ambassador in Cairo, 
Alfred Atherton, will urge the 
Egyptian president to resume the 
talks. 

Justice Minister Moshe Nlssim 
said that Israel's reply to the Sadat 
message should make it clear that 
only Egypt, which interrupted the 


talks, can- resume them. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg said 
that SadAt had cloaked some very 
grave statements, in a courteous 
style, w ,th regard' to the 
settlements in Judea and Samaria, 
and to the future of Jerusalem. 

Housing Minister David Levy 
said that since Sadat was 
demonstrating disrespect for 
Israel, Israel too should change its 
tone. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
said the exchange of letters was 
leading nowhere, merely enabling 
Egypt to avoid the issues. 

Finance Minister Ylgael Hurwitz 
said Sadat's message proved that 
Israel must not carry out the final 
evacuation of Sinai until it verifies 
just where Egypt stands 
autonomy. 

Deputy Prime Minister Yigael 
Yadln said that if Israel agreed to a 

(Continued on page t, coL l) 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Colombian ambassador in 
Jerusalem said yesterday his em- 
bassy would move to Tel Aviv, 
probably next month: but 
diplomats at the embassies of Costa 
Rica and Ecuador denied reports 
that their governments also bad 
decided to shift their embassies 
from Jerusalem to Tel Aviv. 

Colombian ambassador Cesar 
Castro Perdomo told Reuters he 
would notify the Foreign Ministry 
in Jerusalem of his government's 
decision today. 

The ambassador of the 
Dominican Republic, Jose 
VUtaneuva, told reporters: “The 
Jerusalem Law made our position 
very difficult.” 

He did not say what his govern- 
ment would do *‘fn face of the 
tremendous pressure to move the 
embassy.” The ambassador 
predicted, however, that other 
Latin American governments 
would probably follow the example 
of Uruguay and Venezuela, the first 


two countries to announce the 
move. 

Vlllaneuva, like his counterparts 
In the Costa Rica and Ecuador em- 
bassies who denied press reports 
about moving, ascribed much of the 

heavy pressure in his country to 
citizens of Arab origin. 

' Interviewed on Israel TV, he said 
two Israel officials had recently 
visited Santo Domingo in connec- 
tion with the subject. 

“I hope I will not be here" should 
the embassy be moved, he said. 

Replying to questions, the envoy 
noted that hia country's six million 
population included close to one 
million Arabs. The Dominican 
. Republic is one of the few to have 
recognized Jerusalem as Israel's 
capital. 

Several Arab states have warned 
publicly that they will sever 
'diplomatic ties with all countries 
that refuse to move their embassies 
from Jerusalem. There are now 20 
(Continued on page Z, c*L 4) 


Polish strike 
leaders set 
political terms 



Sadat will wage own 
battle to ‘save J’lem’ 


CAIRO. — President Anwar Sadat 
says Egypt will not join Arab and 
Islamic states in a joint action to 
save Jerusalem because they are 
partly responsible, by their dissen- 
sion and Inter-fighting, for Israel's 
: "■ annexation of the holy city. 

Sadat, in a two-page letter to 
Morocco's King Hassan released 
‘■s yesterday, described a current con- 
ference of Islamic states on 
Jerusalem in Casablanca as a 
“waste of time and effort." Egypt 
■ i does not care to put its han ds into 
- - theirs but will pursue its own in- 
dependent course in the Middle 
'■ East conflict, he said. 

Sadat said that while Arabs con- 
rs tented themselves with "screams 
and threats," Egypt alone took 
“calculated action" to regain Arab 
: rights, and even went as far as to 
. : offer Israel a share of the Nile 


River's waters if it softened Its 
policies in the occupied .territories. 

The letter is Sadat's response to a 
request from Hassan for Egypt to 
stand rigid against Israel's adop- 
tion of the Jerusalem Law. 

In Casablanca, meanwhile, 
ministers from 14 Islamic countries 
conferred in secret yesterday on 
joint measures to be taken against 
any nation that recognizes , East 
Jerusalem as part of Israel. 

Conference sources said the 
ministers were expected to con- 
clude work late yesterday on draf- 
ting a series of stringent measures. 
These would include a total break in 
diplomatic and economic relations 
— including, an embargo on 
shipments of oil and other strategic 
raw materials — with any country 
that formally recognizes East 
(Continued on page *, coL 4) 


Israel will sound out Jordan first 

Cabinet hears plans lor 
Med-Dead Sea canal 


3-Terall 

Jribti® 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
and YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
. Israel would sound .out Jordan 
oefore going ahead with a 
Mediterranean-Dead Sea canal, 
labinet ministers indicated y ester- 
lay^ after initial discussion of a 
committee report on the plan. But 
Interest in good neighbourly 
gelations would not go so far as to 
ecessarily require Jordanian ap- 
proval, the ministers felt. 

The government will probably 
nake a decision next week on the 
>anaJ project, which would cost an 
:sti mated $700m.. to be raised from 
nvestors abroad, and supply 
;iydroelectric power amounting to 
3 per cent of Israel's current con- 
sumption. 

Prof. Yuval Ne'eman, chairman 
the public steering committee on 
* e sca-to-sea canal, appeared 
iefore the cabinet to review 
'ropoaala which have crystallized 
~ ; ;-_ind answered questions. He ex- 
plained that until now the plan had 
been worthwhile economically, 
with the world fuel price spiral, 
has now become feasible. He ej- 
ects that foreign businessmen will 


be Interested if they are allowed to 
run the power plant, which could 
bring an estimated profit of over 
Jib. -for the 50-year period after 
completion. 

Ne'eman described three possi- 
ble routes- for the canal, with the 
one considered most feasible run- 
ning from near Katif, at the 
southern end of the Gaza Strip, 
south of Arad to the Dead Sea about 
seven km. south ait Masada. The 
400-metre drop there would supply 
600 megawatts of electricity a year, 
out of 2,600 consumed in the country 
today. By 1990, the earliest the pro- 
ject could be completed according 
to Ne’eman. Israel’s yearly con- 
sumption will be about 4,000 
megawatts, meaning that the canal 
would supply only 13 per cent. 

Cabinet secretary Arye Naor said 
yesterday that the government sees 
no reason not to adopt a plan which 
would put one end of the canal at 
the Gaza Strip's southern end. 

As to the second plan, The 
Jerusalem Post heard two conflic- 
ting reports. In an interview, 
Ne'eman referred to a route from 
palmahim. south of Tel Aviv, pass- 
( Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Gov’t leaves 
Egypt visit 

up to Navon 

By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The cabinet yesterday passed the 
buck to President Yitzhak Navon 
with regard to his Invitation from 
President Anwar Sadat to visit 
Egypt. 

It gave Navon the statutory 
cabinet approval to accept a 
foreign invitation, on the unex- 
pressed assumption — as ministers 
assured The Jerusalem Post — that 
he would decide on a time -more 
politically appropriate than at pre- 
sent for the visit. 

In a decision which has few 
precedents for ministerial 
vagueness, the cabinet said that "In 
accordance with paragraph 18 of 
the Basic Law: President of the 
State, the journey of the president 
to Egypt will be with cabinet ap- 
proval.” 

A few ministers commented un- 
favourably on tbe idea of the invita- 
tion. but no proposal was tabled to 
deny tbe president the right to go. 
Ministers realized that this would 
be disparaging to Navon, harmful 
to the normalization of relations 
process, and a cock of the snook at 
international opinion. 

However, The Post was told, 
everybody in the cabinet will be 
very surprised if Navon agrees to a 
specific date for his trip In the next 
few weeks, ■ although he will 
probably send formal acceptance 
soon. 

Cabinet sources noted to 
reporters that Egypt had not yet 
suggested any date for the visit. 
When a date Is proposed, they said, 
the president will presumably coor- 
dinate his. consideration of it with 
the prime minister, though he will 
not need to come back to tbe 
cabinet for approval. 

Cabinet sources noted that Sadat 
did not invite Navon to address the 
Egyptian parliament. 

Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz 
said that the cabinet should not ap- 
prove the Navon trip until after 
Sadat Invites Begin to address the 
Egyptian parliament, matching 
Sadat's address to the Knesset in 
Jerusalem. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg said 
the cabinet should defer discussion 
on the Invitation, to signal Its dis- 
satisfaction at the Egyptian bid to 
meddle in Israeli politics. Burg was 
apparently referring to Navon's 

(Continued on page Z, coL 6) 



The flag was still flying over the Colombian embassy in 
Jerusalem’s Rehov Jabottnaky yesterday. The embassy will 
move to Tel Aviv probably next month. (KOmrar— scoop soi 

Israel to seek $2.9b. aid 
from U.S. in fiscal 1982 


WARSAW. - Strikers who 
brought tbe northern Polish 
city of Gdansk to a standstill 
last night Issued a collective 
list of 18 demands which openly 
challenge the way Poland’s 
communist system Is run. 

The Communist Party warned 
that the labour dispute bOA taken an 
"alarming" turn. 

The demands, drawn up by 
leaders of strikers in 21 enterprises 
in and around Gdansk, pushed a 48- 
day-old wave of labour unrest to the 
brink of a major political confronta- 
tion. 

The strikers have formed a joint 
committee to press their demands 
in an almost unprecedented show of 
strength. 

They called for freedom of speech 
and press, release of those they call- 
ed political prisoners, the right to 
form independent trade union 
movements, the opening of mass 
media to all churches, strike pay, 
higher wages and better food 
supplies. 

Their communique, which bore 
the names of strike leaders in ail 21 
plants, was released in Warsaw by 
the dissident Self-Defence Com- 
mitee. 

Simultaneously, the authorities 
announced that Deputy Premier 
Tadeusz Pvka had been appointed 
to head a government commission 
to examine the grievances of the 
Gdansk strikers. 

A prominent member of the self- 
defence committee tKORi. Jan 
Litynskl, was placed under house 
detention in Warsaw last night. 

Litynskl is the editor of KOR's un- 
derground workers' magazine, 
Robotnik, which is reported to have 
been circulating among strikers in 
Gdansk. 

KOR's chief spokesman, Jacek 
:Kuron, said the telephones of 
several committee members, in- 
cluding his own, hod been cut. 

Gdansk Radio yesterday carried 
a provincial government and Com- 
munist Party statement which said : 
“The climate of cfiscusslon in cer- 


tain plants has become alarming." 

The statement said that outsiders 
known for their activities against 
the interests of the state had become 
involved, and the.-e was now & real 
threat that events might take a 
course which could prevent the 
achievement of the goals for which 
the workers had gone on strike. 

The broadcast said city transport 
m Gdansk had been brought to a 
sl.uidsisll. 

TTi e statement, which took the 
forr.i of a &aek-to-work appeal, said 
said no effort was being spared to 
meet worker demands halfway 
where possible and to implement 
them -is conscientiously as possible. 

Poland's Communist Party chief 
Edward Gierek, who relumed from 
a vacation in the Crimea three days 
ago. h.is so far remained silent on 
the labour crisis, bu: there is a feel- 
ing that he will address the nation 
soon. Premier Edward Babluch 
already has appeared on television 
lo urge an end !m the strike wave. 

in Bonn, a government 
spokesman sa:d that Gierek was ex- 
pected to go ahead with his schedul- 
ed vssil to West Germany tomorrow 
and Wednesday. 

The entire Gdmsk region — the 
three- city urban swath of Gdynia, 
Sopot and Gdansk embracing about 
700.000 people — was paralyzed. 

Every major manufacturing 
facility in the region was shut except 
for one phosphate plant, according 
in reports collected by KOR. 

Gdansk'? principal" industry Is 
shipbuilding, and all of the yards 
were shut dawn. Ail factories 
associated with the shipyards — the 
enterprises that produce air- 
conditioning gear, electrical equip- 
ment and either supplies for ships 
under construction — also were 
either closed or occupied by 
workers. 

Communications were partially 
restored yesterday, however, after 
a 4S-hour interruption that ap- 
parently was the result of 
authorities' efforts to keep reports 
of the strikes from spreading 
around Puls id iRe'.;Wr.!T»!l 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — Israel is 
scheduled lo submit a 52.9b. foreign 
aid request to the U.S. for the 2982 
fiscal year later this week, Israeli 
officials said yesterday. 

The economic and military re- 
quest comes even as the pending 
2981 foreign aid bill is still before 
the U.S. Congress, where it has not 
yet won final approval. 

Israeli Ambassador Ephraim 
Evron and the embassy’s economic 
minister. Dan Halperin. are to meet 
later this week with Deputy 
Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher to make the initial aid 
presentation. Christopher is acting 
secretary of state since Edmund 
Musfcie Is on vacation In Maine. 

Under a complicated review 
process spanning several months 
the Carter administration will then 
determine exactly how much of the 
Israeli request to include in the 
coming world-wide foreign aid bill 
when it is submitted to Congress 
early next year. 

Last year, for example, Israel 
requested a record 83.45b. in com 
bined economic and military 
assistance, and a $2. lb. package 
was eventually accepted as ab- 
solutely essential by the ad 
ministration. 


In recent years tbe administra- 
tion has always substantially 
trimmed Israel's initial requests. 
Based on that pattern, a substantial 
reduction is likely in the 1982 bill as 
well. 

Following the meeting with 
Christopher, the Israeli Embassy 
will make similar, detailed presen- 
tations of the request to other 
governmental agencies, including' 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Pentagon and the Agen- 
cy for International Development. 

The final administration decision 
will not be known until early next 
year when the 1982 bill la submitted 
to Congress. 


Cairo paper runs 2nd Begin caricature 


By JONATHAN WRIGHT 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
CAIRO. — The Cairo newspaper Al- 
Gomhourit/a yesterday defied 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s 
protests to Egyptian Ambassador 
Sa'ad Mortada by publishing a se- 
cond cartoon likening the forma! 
annexation of East Jerusalem to 
Hitler's annexations in Eastern 
Europe. 

The cartoon, by the caricaturist 
Tag, shows Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin sweating profuse- 
ly under a blazing sun labelled 
"world anger” and scantily 
protected by a swastika-shaped 
umbrella defined as "the decision 


to make Jerusalem the capital of 
Israel." The whale cartoon is en- 
titled "The Nazi Decision." 

President Anwar Sadat has dis- 
claimed all responsibility for the 
actions of Al Gutnhouriyn editor 
Mohscr. Mohammed, who early this 
month allowed publication of a car- 
toon showing Hiller decorating 
Begin lor his good work on the West 
Bank. 

In a frivolous editorial several 
days later. Mohammed apologized, 
ro Hitler, not to Begin. 

Shamir formally protested 
against both the cartoon and the 
editorial. 
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ilWoman dies in latest Jaffa car-bomb attack 
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By .YORAM BAR j 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

*TEL AVIV. Police yesterday 

rrested two men in connection 
ith an underworld car-bomb at- 
~ck In Jaffa earlier In the day in 
fhich one woman was fatally la- 
id and six other people were 
two of them critically. 

At 10.43 a.m. Amnon Raz 
Mizrahi ) , 28. opened the’door of his 
ar. which was parked outside bis 
. 'ome In Jaffa's Rehov 3072. His 
. dfe Etty. 23. with their daughter 
(agit. 3, opened the passenger door 
n the other side of the car. 
•vraham Biton, 30, who was 
enovatlng Uielr borne, opened the 
ack door of the car. At that mo- 
.. tent an explosive charge under the 
: ■'ont seat went off, blowing up the 
ar. 

AU four were thrown clear of the 
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car, and three passersby were in- 
jured. A few seconds later the car’s 
fuel tank exploded. 

Parts of the car landed 50 metres 
away on the second storey of a 
building. 

Neighbours who heard the 
deafening explosion rushed out and 
began taking the wounded to tbe 
nearby Wolfson Hospital, where 
Etty died soon after arrival. Raz 
and Biton were taken into surgery 
and yesterday evening it was 
reported that they, were still in 
critical condition. Hagit was 
operated on her leg and hack and 
was reported out of danger. 

' Yesterday evening a special 
police team was appointed In the 
Tel Aviv district to investigate the 
case, headed by Rav-Pakad 
Yitzhak Telio. The team’s first step 
was the arrest of two men who were 
close to Raa, one being Raz's 
partner in his Jaffa garage. 

The central police district chief 
sapper told The Jerusalem Post 


that the way In which the explosive 
charge was placed indicated con- 
siderable expertise. 

The sapper said that the bomb 
had been set In a manner complete- 
ly different from those in the cars of 
businessman David Shut man and 
five criminals who were victims of 
booby-traps in the Tel Aviv area 
earlier this year. 

Police laboratory Investigators 
assume that the explosive charge 
weighed 250 to 500 grams and was 
linked to the car's clutch, and was 
triggered when the driver's door 
was opened. 

Miriam Langiazi yesterday told 
The Post from her hospital bed that 
she was on her way home from 
shopping in the market with her 
'daughter, Maya, 6. when she heard 
a terrible explosion and felt that her 
face and leg were bleeding. "I look- 
ed for Maya and when I saw she 
was all right, I fainted and fell 
down," Langiazi said. 

A group of Jaffa residents yester- 


day announced the formation of a 
"Committee for the Protection of 
Jaffa Citizens," and demanded in- 
creased police patrols in their 
neighbourhoods. 

Police officials described Raz as 
a "small fish" in the Jaffa un- 
derworld. He was convicted four 
times on charges of assault and for 
trading in stolen property. 

In Damascus yesterday, the 
Palestinian news agency Wafa 
claimed that terrorists were 
responsible for the bombing, ad- 
ding that nine Israelis had been 
critically injured. 
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New bill would lower 
taxes on rental housing 
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THE WEATHER 




By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Pont Economic Reporter 

Contractors who build apartment 
blocks, half for sale immediately 
and half for uncontrolled rental for 
five years, will enjoy minimum tax 
rates allowable under the invest- 
ment incentive law on their whole 
investment, according to a new bill 
proposed by Finance Minister 
Ylgacl Hurvltz. 

The proposed income Tax Law 
(Encouragement of Apartment 
Rental and Mobility), now being 
circulated among various 
ministries, would set a ceiling of 95 
square metres for the area of 
apartments eligible for the tax 
break. 

The bill is based on decisions of 
the ministerial committee concern- 
ed with encouragement of rental 
housing, and recommendations by 
the Labour and Social Affairs 
Ministry for fostering labour 
mobility. According to the state 
revenue commissioner, it will en-. 
courage renting of existing flats 
and construction of additional ren- 
tal flats. The bill would also provide 
help for people who want to move 
for a trial period to another etty 
because of a new job. 

The Treasury estimates that 20.- 
000 apartments stand vacant and 
unrented today. To reduce this 


number, the new law would allow a 
person taking on a new job in 
another town to deduct the rent he 
pays In tho new location- from the 
rent he receives for renting hlq old 
flat, for three years. Today, the 
deduction is allowed for- only one 
year, and exclusively for 
employees whose bosses initiate the 
move. 

In another change designed to en- 
courage renting by lowering tax on 
rental Income, the new law would 
allow renters to deduct every year 2 
per cent of the Oat’s real value, as 
determined by the property tax of- 
fice. for depreciation. Today, 
deduction for depreciation is allow- 
ed only as a percentage of the 
apartment’s Original purchase 
price, with various adjustments for 
rental in different years. 

In addition to the enlarged 
depreciation deduction, property 
tax and maintenance expenses will 
also be deducted from rental in- 
come for tax purposes. As a result, 
the Treasury predicts, the average 
tax rate on rent Income will be 
about 20 per cent Since a second 
apartment is liable for property tax 
of 0.7 per cent on its total valued the 
change wiU be a considerable in- 
centive to rent. Owner-occupied 
flats are exempt from property tax 
up to IS 350. 000 in value. 
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British suspend operations 
of embassy in Teheran 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


MKs and Labour Party leaders 
attended a memorial yesterday on 
the fifth anniversary of the death of 
the late finance minister, Pinhas 
Sapir, at the Yad Lebanim 
municipal cultural hail in Kfar 
Sava. 


Erich Lessing will speak on “How 
to Make an Illustrated Book" at the 
meeting of Rotary Jerusalem West 
at 7 p.m. today at the King David 
Hotel. 


TEHERAN. — The British em- 
bassy in Teheran temporarily 
suspended operations yesterday 
and most of its staff returned to Bri- 
tain following a week of hostile 
demonstrations outside the em- 
bassy gates. Charge d ’Affaires 
Arthur Wyatt 9aid. 

He said seven British-based staff 
and four dependents had left since 
Saturday. Four staff and three 
dependents remained in Teheran. 

Those who had left would return 
‘as soon as the situation calms 
down." Wyatt said. 

‘Given the continuation of the 
demonstrations, we thought we 
would close down today,” Wyatt 
said. He added that no particular 
Incident had led to the decision. 

‘As soon as the situation calms 
down and reverts to normal, we will 


resume operations. We will look at 
it on a day-to-day basis." 

In London, the Foreign Office 
said that the embassy will continue 
to function because three British 
citizens are detained by Iranian 
authorities. The embassy also will 
continues providing consular 
protection for the 250 Britons living 
and working in Iran, as well as 
maintaining contact with Iranian 
1 authorities. 

No more visas are being issued 
for Iranians to come to Britain, the 
spokesman added. 

Anglo-Iranian relations 
deteriorated suddenly after more 
than 60 Iranians were arrested by 
British police In a violent anti- 
American demonstrations at the 
U.S. embassy in London’s 
Grosvenor Square on August 4. 



Ifetours on Sderot Herd 


v'. ^ j j >•- : : c : ■' - " -r* 

Jerusalem police and firemen yesterday rescue Yeruham Fiachl, 
18, who had tried to recover his watch which fell into a 15-metre 
deep cistern In the Sanhedrla quarter. Fisc hi was trying to lowor 
himself into the cistern when the rope brokel . (Eihar&r— scoop ao> 


COLOMBIAN EMBASSY 


(CsnttmMtd from page one) 

embassies in the capital. 

The government of the 
Netherlands, the only European 
country with an embassy In 
Jerusalem, is to discuss the Arab 
threat thi* week. 


Carter watching grain embargo effects 


Kalman Bar-On, 50, has been ap- 
pointed spokesman of El AI as of 
August 1- 


Praf. Amos Sftapira has been ap- 
pointed dean of the law faculty at 
Tel Aviv University, succeeding the 


retiring dean.,J?rof. Ycram Dins- 
teihif . t-.A 

fyas ( •? c ■- » v ■ r *” ’ 
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Archbishop Maxlmoa SaUouin, head of 
the Greek Catholic Church in Israel 
yesterday, to Lebanon, via the Rosh 
Hanikra checkpoint, to attend the annual 
sessions of the synod together with other 
Middle East bishops. 


•WASHINGTON (Reuter). — Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter Is closely 
watching Uie effects of the grain 
embargo imposed against the 
Soviet Union for its Intervention in 
Afghanistan, and has promised 
Senator George McGovern to leave 
open the possibility of dropping it, 
the senator said on television 
yesterday. , 

* McGovern Is In a tough baffle tot : 
re-electioir ‘in his predominantly - 
farm state South Dakota. ' ‘ * 

Farm leaders say the embargo, 
which cut off the sale of 17 million 
tons of grain last January 4. is hur- 
ting American farmers much more 
than the Soviet Union. 4 
They say farmers are losing 
money because government aid 


does not fully meet the cost of grow- 
ing the embargoed grain, while the 
Russians have been able to make 
up at least some of the shortage 
with supplies from other countries. 


Jewish Agency grants 
to immigrant writers 


MX Menahem S&vidar (Likud- 
Liberals) , Israel’s permanent 
observer at the Parliament of 
Europe, yesterday cabled the 
chairman of the parliament’s 
friendship association with Israel, a 
leader of the Liberal faction In the 
Dutch parliament, asking him to 
campaign against the threatened 
embassy move from Jerusalem. 

Supreme Court Justice Moshe 
Landau, president of the Israel- 
Holl&nd friendship league, and 


Yitzhak de Vries, its chairman, 
yesterday cabled Netherlands 
Prime Minister Van Agt, urging 
him “not to retreat from 
Jerusalem." 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy KolJek 
said last night that the decision to 
move the embassies from the 
capital to Tet Aviv is "proof 
positive that the free world Is under 
tremendous pressure from the 
Arabs, and has no independence In 
taking decisions." 

Kollek, who has expressed his 
doubts about the effectiveness of 
the Jerusalem Law, said that those 
who had voted for it could prove to 
Jerusalem that they were serious 
by moving Labour Party bead- 
quarters and Herat's Metzudat- 
Ze'ev to the capital. 
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Jewish ^ Agfency chairman Arye j 
DiiMri has arinouncedlhat hla'of- 


FLANS.EOR CANAL 
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flee will begin in 1982 to grant 92,000 
prizes to Immigrant writers in 
Israel whose language of expres- 
sion Is not Hebrew. The grants, two 
each year, are meant to enable 
recipients to devote a period of time 
exclusively to writing. 



ing south of Jerusalem to the Dead 
Sea near Kumr&n. The cabinet 
report described a route from Erez, 
north of the Gaza Strip running 
north of Arad to the Dead Sea. Esther 
one would be costlier than the first, 
and would have an additional disad- 
vantage common with the third 
route — north of Haifa through the 
Jezreel Valley to the Jordan River 
north of Beit Shean — in that sweet 
ground water would likely be con- 
taminated by the seawater passing 
through. 

The third plan, most expensive of 
all. would require a pipeline the 
length of the Jordan Valley to avoid 
spoiling the river. Crossing the 
country west to east, all three plans 
would' involve part open canal, part 
pipeline. 

According to Ne'eman, the 


Israeli project would x^ 1 endanger , , 
the Dead Sea chemical plant, since 
the water could be channelled ap- 
propriately, and the flow would ac- 
tually restore the Dead Sea to its 
former level before Jordan River 
water was diverted. But if Jordan 
went ahead with its own projected 
canal, from the Red Sea to the Dead 
Sea, its level might rise beyond an 
acceptable leveL 
If one of the southern routes Is 
followed, there is an additional 
possibility that the water codld be 
used to cool a power plant — 
possibly a nuclear one — 
somewhere on the way. 

. The cabinet is expected to make a 
favourable decision next week on 
the project, on condition that its 
profitability he guaranteed and that 
it will not be financed out of the 
state budget. 


SADAT WILL WAGE 


This Ford Escort overturned near the entrance to Jerusalem when the driver lost control 
of the wheel yesterday afternoon. She was injured and taken to Sbaa re Zedek Hospital. 

(Elharar — Scoop 80) 


BEGINS REPLY TO SADAT 


(Conti a nod from page one) 
summit. It would have to take place 
before the American presidential 
elections and not after. 

Other ministers noted that Sadat 
had ignored Begln’s complaint 
about propaganda attacks In Egyp- 
tian newspapers. Since Sadat was 
using the letter technique to gain a 
propaganda advantage, Israel had 
to reply in kind, and appeal to world 
opinion Just as he had. 

Ministers said that the Sadat 
message misquoted and distorted 
the Gamp David text. The letter 
said the Jewish people had Its 
origins in Egypt, they observed 
with some scorn. 

- Begin said there was nothing 
wrong in a summit meeting as 
such, provided It was not meant to 
create a substitute for the 
agreements reached at Camp 
David. 

On the Jerusalem issue, Shamir 
noted that the Soviet Union was 
working hand in hand with the PLO 
to push a resolution through the UN 
Security Council calling for sanc- 
tions against fsraei. The U.S. had 
resolved to veto any sanctions 
proposal, he said, and Vice- 
President Walter Mondale was ac- 
tively warding off the sanctions 
threat, he said. 

Shamir said the leksomS element 
was that the U.S. would apparently 
not veto a Western European' 
resolution • urging all states not to 
recognize Jerusalem. 

Such a resolution would give 
staicx with embassies In Jerusalem 
a ready excuse to transfer them to 
To I Aviv. Shamir said. The 
Netherlands especially would be 


glad If its Western European allies 
got it off the hook by compelling it 
to move Its embassy, be said. 

Begin, apparently not dismayed 
at the prospect of such moves, said 
that Israel would walk alone If need 
be, with its head held proudly on 
high. 

UPJ reports from Cairo: 

Egypt said yesterday that Israel 
had violated the Camp David peace 
framework not only by passing the 
law declaring sovereignty over 
Jerusalem but also by taking action 
that altered the character of the 
holy. city. 

But Egypt, declared Information 
Minister Manaour Hassan, Is deter- 
mined to maintain the peace 
momentum, provided Israel 
“removes the obstacles It planted in 
the way of peace.” 

Hassan made the declaration 
tollowlng a four-hour meeting, 
between Sadat and his aides In Alex- 
andria that reviewed foreign, and 


domestic policies. 

The meeting. Hassan said, 
reviewed a situation following the 
suspension of the negotiations 
because of the Israeli actions in 
Jerusalem and its establishment of 
new settlements and expansion of 
the existing ones. 

"The question of Jerusalem is of 
' paramount importance to Egypt 
and the Arab and Islamic coun- 
tries, ’’ he said. "The Israeli position 
in this connection is a violation of 
the Comp Cavid accords... Israel 
did not only pass a law annexing 
Jeriisalem but it took effective' 
measures altering the character of 
the city which were detrimental of 
the. rights of the other concerned 
parties.:.. 

' 'Egypt is determined to maintain 
the momentum of the peace process 
by means of negotiations on Palesti- 
nian autonomy, provided Israel 
does not place obstacles in their 
way." 


Hospice tenants may stay put for now 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA — Sixteen elderly residents 
of the Karls Hospice, off Central 
Carmel, last week won a temporary 
Injunction from the Magistrates 
Court here against the Greek 
Catholic Church which has ordered 
them evicted by October 1. 


month for an undisclosed sum and 
told 16 of the 25 elderly residents to 
. leave by October l. > 


(Continued from page one) 
Jerusalem as part of Israel. 

The ministers conferred on drafts 
submitted by Morocco, Jordan and 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion which covered broadly these 
same points. 

The Moroccan draft also propos- 
ed a special effort by the Islamic 
countries to seek the support of. 
American public opinion and of 
Pope John Paul II in their cam- 
paign against the “JudaJx&tlon" of 
East Jerusalem. 

Morocco also urged a world-wide 
Islamic propaganda campaign to 
explain the strong feelings 
throughout the Islamic world on the 
subject of. Jerusalem, particularly 
in the U.S. and at American univer- 
sities “which constitute an essen- 
tial element In the orientation of 
American policy and public 
opinion." 

Sources said that the PLO, 
represented in Casablanca by 
- Yasser Arafat, urged that all 
Islamic countries begin recruiting 
volunteers for a jihad (holy war) to 
return Bast Jerusalem to Arab and 
Islamic sovereignty. 

' Arafat gave strong approval to a . 
call for a jihad Issued in Saudi 
Arabia last week by Saudi Crown 
Prince Fahd, 

The three drafts explicitly warn- 
ed that the Islamic countries would 
take joint action against those coun- 
. tries still maintaining their em- 
bassies In Jerusalem. 

Conference sources said the 
ministers ■ also discussed possible 
ways of bringing Egypt back into 
the Islamic family of nations 
following the exchange of letters 
between- Morocco's King Hassan 
. and. President Sadat. 

Sadat faulted Islamic states for . 
refusing at the. May 17 Islamabad 
Islamic conference to' denounce 
/Moscow’s military adventure in 
Afghanistan. ' 

He also accused Libya' strongman 
Mu'ammar Gaddafi of unsettling 
the Middle East with his assassin 


squads and friendship with the 
Soviet Union. 

' The Sadat missive to Hassan 
complains that Iran's Ayatollah 
Khomeini has twisted the Koran, 
which is the holy book of Islam, and 
distorted the application of fun- 
damental Moslem teachings. 

Putting the blame on Arabs and 
Moslems, Sadat said: "The plight 
of Jerusalem did not begin today. 
Israel covered a long distance -in 
implementing Its plans and 
schemes, by exploiting the negative 
. attitude of Arabs and Moslems, who 
contented themselves with scream- 
ing and wailing instead of taking 
action. 

“The result' Is what we are facing 
today, the great imbalance between 
one party who is Imposing hia will, 
exploiting the occupation of (Arab) 
land, and another party whose 
movement is paralysed by destruc- 
tive negativism." 

- Sadat said the "Islamic world is 
facing a phase of dissension and 
division that runs contrary to our 
noble religion and values. 

"Those whose presence In the 
position of leadership is a disaster 
have turned the factors of strength 
and glory into reasons for weakness 
and differences." 


“The one group (the Islamic 
world) is torn into factions by 
destructive differences and 
grudges," he said,- "Instead of- 
fighting its enemies and- the 
dangers besetting them,, they are 
fighting each other and wasting the 
capabilities of their peoples Into il- 
lusory conflicts and abortive adven- 
tures." (AP, DPI) 


OUM- — 90 families have come on 
allya In the past two years from 
among the 2,500 young Diaspora 
Jews who have been taking 
leadership courses run abroad, by 
the World Zionist Organization’s 
Young Leadership Division at 27 
centres. 


The sisters, whose order is cen- 
tred In West Germany, have cared 
for the elderly residents for 
decades. 


They will' be able to stay put until 
their application is heard In 
November. 


The Greek Catholic Church 
bnught the hospice from the Mer- 
ciful Sinters of St. Sorromeo last 


The residents' plea at their hear- 
ing here In November will be that 
they arc covered by the Tenants 
Protection Law, as their previous 
landlords had allowed them to in- 
stall televisions and furnish the 
roams at their own expanse. \ 


My beloved husband, our father and grandfather 

FRED R0SENMANN 


- has left us forever. 

The funeral will take place at the New Cemetery at Kfar Samir, 
tomorrow, Tuesday, August 29, 2980, at 20 a_m. 


Trade Bosenmann 
Dan Roaenmann and family 
Ronan Rosen and family 
Roalt Urt and family 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Water-pipe trenches In 
Jerusalem's Sderot Herzl, which 
were hastily filled in because, of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat's 
visit to the capital in..November 
1977, are being reopened, to the 
Chagrin of residents of the western 
part of the city. 

Signs Instructing driven to make 
detours to side streets appeared 
suddenly -yesterday at the northern 
end of the six-lane .major artery . 
running from Klryot Hayovel to the 
Romema quarter. 

A city spokesthan explained that 
most of fte work had been com- 
pleted three years ago, but that* 
'because of Sadat’s motorcade dotrii- 
Sderot Herzl to Yad Vashem, the . 
municipality had been ordered to- 


nU in'thc Pitches, and thus did m* 
have enough time to complete tt 
connections of water pipes at the It 
tcrscctions. * 

The job . .will cost ISeoo.ooo t 
IS70Q.OQO, - and wHl take “seven 
weeks," thus- completing the layir 
of' a new. water network far We; 
Jerusalem. - 



The work will be done piece fc 
piece, night and day, according 1 
the municipal- spokesman, i 
reduce the Inconvenience to drivei 
and residents. 


The bus lane will not be aflecte 
by the road work. Bn construction an 
the laying of water, sewage as 
electricity lines under the road too . 
over two years and was considers : 
a considerable nuisance to users < 
the road.- 


NAVON VISIT TO EGYPT 


(CMUtfloed from page me) 
Labour Party origins. “We are not 
Egypt's plaything," Burg said. ' 

Begin said the cabinet should not 
set any conditions for its approval 
for the visit. 

Deputy Defence Minister 
Mordechai Zlpori said that Sadat 
appeared to treatlsrael like some 
fourth-grade country. Sadat had 
devised the Navon invitation to get 
in a dig at Begin. Hporf charged. 

."What about the projected visit to 
Egypt of Ezer Weizman?" asked 
Deputy Prime Minister Yigael 
Yadin. 

"That, too, la a dig at Begin," 
Zlport said. 

Begin phoned Navon in the north 
yesterday and notified him that he 
had cabinet approval to accept. 
Begin said that Navon would be 
given the complete minutes of this 
section of the cabinet meeting -so 
that he could study the reactions of 


the ministers to the invitation J 
. detail.; 

This step Is rare, 

- Judy Siegel adds: 

-Navon has decided “in prtnclph 
to accept the invitation, but accc 
ding to sources In Beit Hanasl, ti . 
president will first study tl 
protocols of yesterday's cabin 
discussion and will confer In pera 
with the prime minister to work o 
details. . 


Cabinet Secretary Arye Naor w; 

.'at first vague, about how the cabin 
vote had gone, saying only that a 

cording to the law the governme 

mast confirm a presidential 
abroad. He delayed disclosing a • . f • 
decision because no contact had y it"! \ L * 
been made with the president, w)V * 
is taking part, along with his fair 


! r 


iy. fn a walking tour In the norv^; ( 


with the Society for the Protectk Z 
of Nature. 


im 




MK lobby to push for hill 
annexing Golan Heights 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


KFAR HARUV, Golan. — A group 
of coalition end opposition Knesset 
members sold yesterday they will 
initiate legislation to annex the 
Golan, despite the adverse world 
reaction to the law proclaiming 
Israel sovereignty over all of 
Jerusalem. . 

The members, all part of the. 
Knesset's "Golan lobby," but 
belonging to the Likud, Labour and 
National Religious Parties, spoke 
at a meeting with settlers here, 
after touring the area. 

MK Yosef Rom (Likud-Herut) 
told The Jerusalem Post that Israel 
Should annex the Golan because the 
world regards declarations that 


Ceausescu not visiting 


AMMAN (AP>>£- RwnaMonP *feai-- : 
'dent Nlcolae Ceausescu did not 
arrive In Jordan yesterday as 
originally announced. 

Official Jordanian sources had 
said earlier that Ceausescu would 
arrive in Amman on August 17 for a 
three-day visit at the Invitation of 
King Hussein. 

A spokesman for Hussein said the 
king extended the Invitation during 
his recent visit to Bucharest but 
that no date was set at the time. 


Israel wlll 'not leave the Heights ; 
bargaining ploys. Israel had bett 
make its position clear now wht 
there are no peace talks with Syr 
and the'jfssue is still academic, 
such legislation is passed durix 
peace talks the world will accu; 

Israel of endangering them. 1 
said. 

.The settlers, who have bee 
pressing for an immediate annex •. 
tlon of the* Golan, yesterde 
reported that a public opinion pc 
conducted by Mina Zemah show? 
that 75 per cent of the responden 
supported them. More suppo 
came from Muhsein Abu Sale 

head of the Druse village • 

Masada, who called for the applic 
tlon of Israeli law there. .... . 

t* 
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Lowenberg brought 


s' 0. * 


out. pf. retirement.. . : . 

: f OTMpalem BftfsBgPpJtar . . ... 

Retired District Court Judgi 
Shlomo Lowenberg was yesterday 
re-appointed chairman of th- 
Restrictive Trade Practices Coun 
cil which be headed until he retire* 
last April. 


JM 

cr-i 

ft 


The law forbidding retired judg< 
to serve as chairman of the counc 
was changed to allow Judj 
Lowenberg to continue holding tl 
position. 
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MINNIE RUBENSTEIN 


passed away in Johannesburg, August 15th, 1980. 


f 


bii 


Deeply mourned by 


Daughter Marlon and 
son-in-law Gerald Fredman 
Brothers Lonnie and 
Herbert Rabin owitz and families 
The family in Israel and abroad 
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The management of the £)anya Group of Companies 
extends deepest sympathy to 

MARION FREDMAN 


Wife of their managing director, and to her family 
on the death in Johannesburg of her mother 




MINNIE RUBENSTEIN 
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The Management of 
Danya Development Corp. Ltd, 
Danar Ltd. 
fienitex Israel Ltd. 

Sales Promotion Services Ltd. 
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The staff of the Danya Group of Companies 


extends deepest sympathy to 

Marion Fredman 


Wife of their managing director, and to her- family 
. on the death in Johannesburg of her mother 


MINNIE RUBENSTEIN 


Employees of: 

Danya Development Corp.Xtd 
Danar Ltd. 

Kenitex (Israel) Ltd. ' . * 

Sales Promotion Serviced 
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HOME & WORLD NEWS 

Kollek seeks big boost | It’s a fine career— if you’re Godunov 

in Jerusalem housing 



By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
yesterday called for. government 
help that would increase construe- 
• ’v tion of residential housing in the city 
r - by 50 per cent. 

In a letter to Prime Minister' 
Menahem Begin, Kollek urged the 
■ . premier to "exercise your Influence 
?. nnd authority" for bringing about a 
decision that would put substance 
i. Into the recently passed Jerusalem 
Law reaffirming the city as Israel's 
capital. 

-■* The mayor said that the number 
of flats must be increased im- 
mediately to boost the Jewish pop- 
ulation. and a solution must be 
found for the problem of young 
couples 1 mortgages. 

The mayor also asked for help in 
building more kindergartens, 
schools, synagogues, clinics and 
community centres, especially in 
the new neighbourhoods beyond the 
Green Line. In these four large 
bousing tracts alone, he said, there 
: * ' Is a shortfall of 300 classrooms. 

The outlying neighbourhoods 
.-'must be connected quickly to the 
rest of the city by immediate- con- 
' struction of planned arterial 
highways, Kollek said. 

= In order to establish a unified and 
strong presence of the Jerusalem 
Municipality as the local authority 
~in the capital, Kollek said that 
"■ municipal offices — now scattered 


in various parts of Jerusalem — 
should be concentrated Jn the 
Daniel Auster Square area near the 
existing municipality building 
« Instead of constructing a new one 
in the Russian Compound, as had 
been proposed!. 

„ K ol*ek revived hia demands for a 
national sports stadium" - (put in 
the deep freeze because of Orthodox 
opposition and budget constraints) 
and a / ‘recreation centre" Instead 
or the Shuafat soccer complex. 

These plans, concluded the 
mayor, are likely to win wide sup- 
port in the Knesset and the govern- 
ment, “as a continuation of the 
Jerusalem Bill,** and the 
municipality is ready to implement 
them Immediately in coordination 
with the relevant government 
authorities. 

Meanwhile, Koilek's requests 
already have won support from 
Interior Ministry Director-General 
Haim Kubersky, who toured parts 
of Jerusalem yesterday with the 
mayor. 

Kubersky agreed to an increase In 
budget for infrastructure and 
development. A Joint ministry- 
municipality committee is current- 
ly working on a detailed budgetary 
plan for projects that can be im- 
plemented immediately. 

Kubersky disclosed that Interior 
minister Yosef Burg will soon con- 
vene the ministerial committee on 
Jerusalem and propose projects for 
the city. 
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Tel Aviv to reduce lights 
jn streets and public parks 


* 
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By SnCHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The municipality In- 
ends to dim thousands of street 
lights in an effort to cut its electric 
Dill. Some 200 imported automatic 
. - imers at an Investment of IS600.000 
. .Vili be installed in the city, accor- 
- /'ling to Yitzhak Caspi, municipal 
, ..'executive member and head of the 
.jity's construction, infrastructure 
ind ec oology department. 

. Caspi said yesterday that the 
: -nunicipality decided to reduce the 
ighting on city streets, and in 
larks, with the timers, and thus 
vtu save 15 per cent of the annual 
. SlOm. lighting expenses. 

Caspi explained that 75 per cent 
• f the city's 24,000 light bulbs are on 
' 11 night, and the remaining 25 per 
' ent work only until midnight. Ac- 
ordlng to the plan, 2,000 street 
amps consisting of two bulbs will 


be reduced to one, lighting will be 
reduced in 50 of Tel Aviv's 140 
municipal gardens, and certain 
lamps will be switched off two 
hours before sunrise. 

The new cuts is city lights will not 
affect traffic or damage Tel Aviv's 
night life. Caspi said. 

Lighting will be reduced on tbe 
following streets; Einstein, 
Brodetzky, B'nei Dan, Berkowltz, 
Ibn Gabirol, Sderot Yerush&layim, 
Derech Yafo, T&rsat, B’nei Efralm, 
Dizengoff, north from Gordon, 
Weizman. Jabotlnsky, Kaplan, 
Huberman, and others. 

Lighting in the following parks 
will be reduced or eliminated: 

Gan-Dubnov, Gan-Lea, Gan 
Hanevi'im, Gan Chroningen, Gan 
Shelnkin, G&n-Yefet, Wolf son Park, 
Gan-Felvel. Gan Melr and other 
parks in the Montefiore, Nah'lat 
Yitzhak, Bavll, Maoz Aviv, Hadar 
Yosef and Zahala quarters. 


By DORA SOWDEN 
Post Dance Critic 

- He Is under 185 cms. tall but looks 
all of it even when standing next to 
tall ballerina Eva Evdokimova. At 
the Sheraton Hotel In Tel Aviv 
yesterday morning, a few hours 
after his arrival here for & series of 
performances with the Israel 
Ballet, he was wearing a gold cross 
on a gold chain round his neck. Is he 
religious? "No," he said. Then 
why? "Because I like." 

Alexander Godunov said he wore 
his cross also in Russia, where he 
was a ballet star until his defection 
a year ago. "They told me to take it 
off, but I did not." Later, when he 
SAid he was glad to have been in- 
vited to Israel, he added: "2 read 
many books about this country, 
about the history — and about Jesus 
Christ, and I want to see the 
places." He had many Jewish 
friends, "but they, have never been 
here," he said. 

Godunov is handsomer than his 
pictures because his face is more 
relaxed. He wore jeans and a black 
shirt open almost to the navel. He 
didn't look his 30 years. When told 
so, he narrowed his blue eyes and 
with a sly grin said, "Like a fox?" 
No. like a ballet hero. He looked 
pleased at that. * ■ - ■ 

He also looked tired. He had per- 
formed In Nice two days before, 
and hod motored to Genoa through 
an electrical storm to catch the 
plane to Israel only to have the 
weather delay the flight for three 
hours. "I did not sleep and I did not 
work," he said with a shade of 
worry. "Today I must do double." 

Has he made friends? Does he 
miss Russia? Does he prefer 
America or Europe? Do dance 
methods differ in the West? Do 
audiences differ? 

He answered all these questions 
patiently. “I have been here (mean- 
ing the West) only a year. It is dif- 
ficult to make real friends In a short 
time. Yes, I miss Russia- It Is a ■ 
piece of the heart. (His mother and 
father are still In Riga.) 

"When I see more of America and 
Europe I will know which I prefer. I 
dance with the American Ballet 
Theatre. There are not big 
differences in dance but of course 
there are some — like changing this 
dress for another. Audiences — the 
same. If they like you they like you, 
but Americans are more emotional. 

He confessed it was hard for him 
at first. He had been to America 



Ballet stars Alexander Godunov and Eva Evdokimova at their 
press conference in Tel Aviv yesterday. 


before 11973. 19741 and "knew what 
it was like," but. he said, "In 
America I have to dance twice a 
■week and prepare- new works 
between. In Russia I danced two or 
three times a month and had how 
much time I need to prepare. So at 
first the muscles got tired and had 
to adjust, but now it is O.K." 

Declining to say anything about 
his wife, who declined to defect with 
him but who now reportedly wants 
to leave Russia, Godunov merely 
said he didn't know her plans. On 
television, however, the night 
before he had said, "I love her very 
much" and about her coming: "I 
hope.” 

Why had he left Russia: "I 
wanted artistic freedom, to be 
myself. I can now work where I 
like. In Russia I could dance with 
other Russian companies but not 
with companies abroad." 

If he wasn't a dancer what would 
he like to do? "To try the movies." 
He had Appeared in a Russian film, 
"but that was a musical." In ballet 
school he had to learn acting and 
music — "necessary for a dancer." 
He hopes to be in movies, "but 
that's in the future." 

He began to dance at the age of 
nine. It was not a family tradition. 
“My mother was working and took 
me to the school to keep me busy. 


iGellcrt 


Then I began to like." In Russia 
dance Is a "very popular" career 
for boys. "Male dancers are 
stronger than they were before, not 
just partners to the. ballerinas.'* 

His English, learned in 100 days 
in Australia in 1963 and later In 
America, has a charming Russian 
flavour. In school he learned Ger- 
man and French. 

Partner Eva Evdokimova said 
she had her training at the Royal 
Ballet school In London, with 
Dudinskaya for a time in Leningrad 
and with Vera Volkova in 
Copenhagen. "My style is much In- 
fluenced by the Russians," she 
SAid. She has danced In Munich and 
also guest dances frequently with 
the London Festival Ballet and 
other companies, but her "home 
base" is the Berlin Opera Ballet. 

With the two stars came the 
bAllet instructor Elena Tcher- 
nichova. who left Russia four years 
ago and is married to an American. 
She is rehearsing the two and the 
Israel Ballet (for which she came 
also in July). Yesterday she said 
about the Israel Ballet: “I was sur- 
prised. r did not expect. Zt is not a 
bad company." Coming from such 
an authority, this is high praise. 

.Godunov's first performance 
here will be this evening at 
Jerusalem's Binyenel Ha’Ooma. 


Beduin evicted 
from Holon site 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
TEL AVIV. — A special task force 
of Holon city inspectors, police, 
border police and Green Patrol 
members yesterday evicted some 
120 Beduin from the city’s Moledct 
quarter and demolished shacks 
they had erected there. 

A press release from the Union of 
Local Authorities yesterday claim- 
ed that nil the buildings, except two 
which the Beduin had "purchased 
from Jews" and were therefore left 
standing, were erected without per- 
mits. and added that the squatters 
had ignored countless municipal 
and police warnings to leave. Ac- 
cording to the union, the Beduin 
began to occupy the area, for the 
most part abandoned by its original 
Jewish residents in the 1930s Arab 
riots, in 1966. 

Animals kept in pens at the site 
were removed to quarantine in 
Bccrshebn. The union asserted that 
they constituted a serious health 
hazard, as did piles of rubbish in the 
area. 

The operation, carried out In the 
early morning hours, came as a 
complete surprise to the Beduin, 
who did not put up any resistance, 
according to the announcement. 

Thirteen foreigners 
expelled from Israel 

Eleven Egyptians nationals who 
came to Israel to look for work 
have been ordered deported from 
Israel by Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg. 

Burg has also signed expulsion 
orders for two British subjects who 
were implicated in criminal 
offences. 


Blacks. Decker 


World's Leading Maker 
of Power Tools 

Israel Headquarters 
26 Has* do* Street, Holon 
Td. 03-807711 

12 BRANCHES IN KEY 
LOCATIONS 
For The Best Senicr To The Consumer 


Parents urged to buy 
all schoolbooks now 

Parents have again been re- 
quested to buy ail required school 
textbooks before the start of the 
school year, and to pay no more 
than prices approved by the Educa- 
tion Ministry. 

A price list was sent out to all 
schools, bookstores, publishing 
houses nnd local councils in order to 
ensure compliance with the 
ministry-approved maximum 
prices, said ministry spokesman 
Y Israel Cohen. 

Parents are also urged to buy 
used schoolbooks whenever possi- 
ble. This year many more schools 
and local councils organized "used 
book fairs" in order to make the 
purchase of schoolbooks less of a 
burden for parents. iltim) 


UN ambassadors criticize own organization 
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Reprieve for meals-on-wheels 


BENSTESfi 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter,. . 
TEL AVIV. — The Tel “Aviv 
Municipality • yesterday decided to 
Belong the "meals-on-wheels" ser- 
•Jc e for elderly, disabled and needy 
era a ns until after the holidays. 
The decision means that 200 
mlor citlze.is will continue to 
xseive their daily hot meal until 
ovember 1. instead of until 
iptember l, as was previously an- 
ninced, an official municipal 
■urce said. 

.Until April. 660 elderly persona 
celved a hot meal at mid-day. 
ien the municipality reduced the 
'eal service to 200 persons due to 
idgetary cuts, and last week it an- 
unced that as of September It 
>uld have to atop the service com- 


pletely. 

Tel Ayiv . Mqxpr-fihlama Lahat 
said yesterday -oMHIieTiid 3 wartifed 
the Jnqb.0|«r o So.qf 9X .Affairs , 
Ministry six months ago of the 
municipality's inability to continue , I 
the service but was told by ministry 
officials, "It's your problem." 

Lahat said that the ministry now 
has instructed the municipality to 
provide the senior citizens with two 
cold meals a week Instead of the 
daily hot meal. Lahat refused to 
accept this "solution,” explaining 
that many of the recipients had no 
means of heating the half-cooked 
meals, or were unablfe to do so 
because of physical handicaps. 

Ministry officials responded: 
"This is the way it's done all over 
tbe country," according to Lahat. 


irael to play China in tennis match 


li- 



fty JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
CL AVIV. — A rare sporting en- 
unter between Israel and China Is 
heduled for New York today 
len the two countries meet In the 
: ening round of the first Chiquita 
ip under -21 international young 
-.asters tennis championships In 
r. ntraJ Park. 

• Israel’s team for the five-day 
urnament includes Shahar 
srkls , Elion Sinai. Orly 
'aiostockl and Sagit Doron. 
hudit Naor is manager. Sixteen 
tions are participating In the In- 
ationmeet. 

Jerusalem's sporting ties with 
■king have Improved con- 


siderably since the Teheran Asian 
Games of 1974, when China pulled 
out of several scheduled tennis 
matches against Israel. 

Israel Olympic Committee presl- 


By HYAM CORNEY 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. — Tbe UN came under 
heavy criticism In an hour-long 
documentary on BBC radio last 
week. The programme was called 
Promise and Reality and featured 
Chaim Herzog, former Israel am- 
bassador to the UN as moderator. 
But the criticisms came not only 
from Herxog; UN ambassadors 
from other countries joined in the 
attack. — 

Singapore’s, .ambassador. Dr. 
Tommy Kon, Tor exarhpl4, ad-'* 
mitted that on the Arab-Iaraeli 
quarrel. "It is unfortunately the 
case that most of the countries of 
the Third World pronounce 
themselves on the basis of solidari- 
ty with the Arabs rather than on the 
basis of their Independent examina- 
tion of the merits of the issue. " The 
major shortcomings of the 
organization, be said, was that Its 
members do- not use it for inter- 
national cooperation. 

The Fiji ambassador declared 
that "the moderates have allowed 
themselves to be bullied and have 
allowed the extremists to 
dominate.” 

The West German ambassador 
cited the failure of the UN to pass a 
resolution outlawing terrorism as 
"a perfect example of how It is un- 
able to pull up its socks and do 
something." 


Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim, who also participated in 
the programme, defended the 
organization. But he admitted that 
the UN "was not really keen to get 
involved in anything. We have so 
many problems and headaches in 
the world." 

Herzog pointed out that the UN 
now has over 150 members and that 
"the typical member has a popula- 
. tion equaltp .that of,a medium-sized 
j B'ucope aiuntxiHijWl.000 people or 
fewer." Sixty per cent of its. budget 
comes from 'lifctnocr'acles "Which 
finance the liberations who then all 
too frequently concentrate on 
deriding democracy and its ex- 
ponents.” he said. 

UN members have allowed their 
organization to be monopolized by 
the FLO, which as -Herzog pointed 
out, is the only organization which 
has been able to have all Its 
resolutions carried. Yet the PLO is 
an organization "with alms totally 
alien to their own." It is clear, he 
added, that "the traditional in- 
fluence of the major powers and the 
rivalry between the superpowers 
are becoming less important than 
the Third World on a number of 
issues within the UN. The major 
challenge facing the UN today is to 
reverse the trend of disappointment 
and disillusionment which has set 
In in al! areas." 

American Ambassador Donald 
McHenry agreed that even the 


specialized agencies of the UN have 
become politicized. 

But the UN does some good work, 
Herzog said. The tragedy is “that 
the public expressions of 
fanaticism and demagoguery blind 
the world to the very considerable 
positive work which It achieves In 
many parts of the world.” In this 
connection. Herzog cited the Middle 
East peace-keeping force. 

The, fault,. Herzog concluded, 
■files with The leading powers and 
above ail the. western -powers'' who 
today are- compromising the values 
which they fought to defend In the 
last world war. "The challenge to- 
day is how to arrest the eclipse of 
the organization and how to move 
from the realities of today to the 
dreams of yesterday." 

All the interviews were con- 
ducted in New York by Herzog. 


Youth holding 
interfaith meeting 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Some 50 young Christians and 
Jews from 10 countries yesterday 
began deliberations at Neve Han 
near Jerusalem in an Inierfalth 
Youth Conference. 

The conference, which Is to last 
for 10 days, is sponsored by the 
International Council of Christians 
and Jews in cooperation with the 
Israel Interfaith Committee. 

In addition to the meetings at 
Neve Han. the participants will also 
visit religious sites in Galilee and 
spend a weekend in Safad. 


Courteous cabbie 
to get prize today 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

There tire courteous taxi drivers, 
the monthly contest conducted by 
77if Jerusalem Post and the Dan 
Hotel group has revealed. The 
winner of the contest will be an- 
nounced today. 

This month's winner of the Na 'im 
M’od (Nice to Meet You) contest is 
due to receive his reward — a 
weekend for two at the Dan 
Caesarea — from Yoram ZIv, 
director-general, pf„ the Industry. 
Trade /ap'd! ^durfsr.v. Ministry. 
Tourists, who sent Sri. cards 
recommending their favourite 
driver to receive free subscrip- 
tions to The Jerusalem Post Inter- 
national Edition. 

Recommendation forms for the 
monthly contest are available in all 
Dan hotels and In the government 
tourist offices. 


Tipat Halav 
goes computer 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem's Tipat Halav i mother 
and child; clinics will be closed on 
Thursday and Friday this week to 
institute computerization of infor- 
mation. 

All medical records will be com- 
puterized so that staffers will im- 
mediately be able to find cases in 
which mother and child did not 
receive services as scheduled. In- 
cluding inoculations for the b&by. 

Soldiers arrested 
in Haifa brawl 

HAIFA ililm). — Military and 
civilian police yesterday afternoon 
broke up a brawl In the train station 
here involving soldiers and 
civilians. Several of the soldiers 
were arrested by the Military 
Police. 

Eyewitnesses claim the police 
were summoned after one of the 
soldiers fired his gun In the air In 
the course of the fight. 

Both military and civilian police 
are lnvestlgatingthe background of 
the melee. 

4 Israeli pairs in 
sailing contest 

Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Evtan Friedlander 
and Shimshon Brockman, the 
former European champions, will 
lead four Israel pairs contesting the 
world championships in the 420 
class sailing boats, to start at 
Quiberon, France, on Wednesday. 

The Israel squads will be the 
twins Adir and Eldar Ezra, and 
Gad) Rltov and Dan Grunicb, both 
of Bat Yam Hapoel and Gil 
Yakimov and Keren Idelman of Tel 
Aviv Hapoel. * u c "* ‘ 


ROBBERY. — An 80-year-old 
tourist complained to Netanya 
police yesterday that a young man 
tore a diamond necklace worth 
ILl 00,000 from her neck late Satur- 
day night as she was getting Into 
her car In Harav Kook street. 


MAKE THE 
RIGHT MOVE.... 


SS British freighters not permitted to sail 
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tinaway engine 
irts rail worker 

RYAT GAT. — A railway worker 
s Injured on Saturday night by a 
naway engine that rolled 
ckwards for two kilometres 
ore hitting the train carriage In 
ich the worker was sleeping. 

’he accident occurred on the 
cks between Dvir and Lahav, 
tth of Kiryat Gat. Workers had 
sarently locked the engine and 
1 it unguarded oa the track. 
, lice and the railway manage- 
nt are Investigating the cause of 
accident. 

Tie Injured man was yesterday 
ported out Of danger 
: * srsheba hospital. 
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DAVID BLUMBERG LTD. 
- 4 El-Af Street, Heczffa V B' 
Israel ,Tel.032-70251 


China has shown a "correct" at- 
titude In her occasional sporting en- 
counters against Israeli sportsmen. 

China is now engaged in a major 
effort to re-enter top-class inter- 
national tennis competition after a 
lapse of more than two decades. , 

Meanwhile. Israel's tennis cham- 
pion Shlomo Gllcksteln, 22, last 
week achieved one of the best wins 
of his career, beating American ace 
Bill Scanlon 2-6, 6-1. 6-1 in the se- 
cond round of the $75,000 Grand 
Prix Tournament In Stowe, Ver- 
mont. Leading seed Scanlon. 24, has 
a current ATP Association of Ten- 
nis Professionals singles ranking of 
28 — about the same as Mexican 
‘Raul Ramirez, when he was 
defeated -by Gllcksteln at 
Wimbledon recently. 

Gbckstein is now 68th in the ATP 
rankings, having risen several 
places In the standings as a result of 
his unprecedented success- at 
Stowe. The unseeded Israeli reach- 
ed the semi-finals of the Vermont 
meet, before losing 6-7, 4-6 to 
America's durable Davis Cup star 
Bob Lutz, 33. Lutz's last-round op- 
ponent is South African Johan 
Kriek. 

COMPUTERIZED. — Pocket 
calculators are being used to help 
teach mathematics to problem 
learners at the Bin Kerem 
Agricultural School 
Jerusalem, the Education Ministry 
reports 


Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
HAIFA. — Two British freighters, 
Tiger Bay and Barrian, currently 
unloading cargoes of iron and 
clinker in Ashdod and Haifa ports 
respectively, are being detained 
here at the request of the British 
Seamen's. Unions for violating UK 
labour regulations. 

Both freighters have Filipino 
crews, reportedly the most under- 
paid in the international shipping 
community. 

The representative of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers 


Federation here, Adam Chisik, ex- 
plained that he is acting on a cabled 
request from the British unions to 
have the ships detained until their 
owner, a London-based firm, com- 
plies with British labour 
regulations and pays the crews un- 
ion rates. 

Chisik has asked the port pilots of 
Ashdod and Haifa not to board the 
two ships until he Is satisfied that 
the crews, 25 aboard each ship, are 
paid at regulation rates. Under In- 
ternational transport regulations, 
the ships cannot sail without a pilot 
guiding them out to open sea. 


Jaffans decry ‘libel’ of city’s Arabs 


IF 


you happen to be staying at or 
visiting one of the IRH Israel 
Resort Hotels (Sharon. Heralia. 
Galei Kinnereth, Tiberias, Sinai, 
Tel Aviv. Rimon Inn. Safad or 
Neptune. Eilat) you can sub- 
scribe on the spot to The 
Jerusalem Post International 
Edition, the 24-pa9e wrap up of 
all the news from Israel, air- 
mailed - every week to over 
ninety countries. 

Just ask at the reception desk. 


TEL AVTV I Itim); — Members of 
the Jaffa Jewish- Arab Committee 
yesterday denounced "libel” 
against the city’s Moslems and 
promised to firmly resist any at- 
tack against them. 

Speaking at a press conference 
here, former Zionist Panther leader 
Victor Tayar said that news reports 
had falsely claimed that Jaffa 
Arabs were using threats to extort 
"contributions'’ from residents, 
and had accused them of hostility to 
the state and contacts with the 
PLO. 

Tayar and other Jewish and Arab 
residents of Jaffa disclosed that a 
seven-member committee of 
Moslems elected recently to defend 
the city’s Moslem cemetery had 
been joined by seven Jews from the 


community. Referring to rumours 
that the city plans to expropriate 
part of the cemetery for a road, 
they promised to demonstrate at 
city hall if such a move were made. 

All Yatim demanded that MK 
Shmuel Flatto Sharon take back 
what he said was libel against Jaffa 
Arabs, and indicated plans to press 
charges against Flatto if he does 
not. 

Responding yesterday, Flatto 
said that his battle is against Rakah 
members and PLO supporters, and 
would continue until these 
elements are outlawed. He ac- 
cused hostile elements of exploiting 
the cemetery Issue for anti-state 
agitation, and Offered to pay for 
legal aid to defend the graveyard. 
He also offered to bankroll a dental 
clinic in the neighbourhood. 



... with a classified ad 
He'adif — Luah Ma'ariv 


Friday's Haluah 


5WWER EVENTS 1980 


The Israel Festival Association 


Because of circumstances beyond our control 
the performance of the 

Jing Ying, Hong Kong Group 

at Caesarea, today 

IS CANCELLED 

Ticket holders are asked to apply to agencies for a refund. 
Our apologies to the public. 




Ensure the maximum response for your 
money. 

Hand in your ad for Friday's Haluah He'adif at 
any advertising agency or representative of 
Ma'ariv or Davar before 7 p.m. on Wednesday 
and the ad will appear in Ma'ariv and Davar in 
Hebrew as well as in The Jerusalem Post. 

Last minute ads will be accepted until 1 p.m. 

on Thursday. 

Value for Money — Haluah He'adif. 


If, for any reason, your Friday ad hasn't "closed the deal" it will be 
published again FREE in Ma'ariv and Davar on any day of the following 
week. Friday excepted. 

Make the right move with Haluah He'adif — your ad appears five times 
at no extra cost. 

Full details from any advertising agency or representative of Ma'ariv or 
Davar. 







WORLD NEWS 


F oes of Afghan leader 


Monday, August -28,-19$$ 



Hijackers’ theme: Fly me to Havana 


get key promotions 


NEW DELHI (Reuter) - Two 
loaders of an Afghan ruling party 
faction hosti Ic to President Babrak 
Karma] have been promoted in a 
surprise development which has 
puzzled exiled opponents of the 
government. 

■ The two belong to the People's 
Democratic Party Khalq faction, 
which is bitterly opposed to the 
Pa reham wing led by President 
Karmal. • 

The promotions, announced on 
Saturday night by Kabul radio 
monitored in New Delhi, were 
decided at a joint meeting of 
Afghanistan's Revolutionary Coun- 
cil and Politburo. ' 


Justice Minister Abdurrashid 
Arynji, a member of the party cen- 
tral committee, was named 'deputy 
prime minister, He retains the 
justice portfolio he has held since 
January. 

Saleh Mohammed Zirai. a 


member of the Politburo and 
former agriculture And public 
health minister, was appointed to 
lhc presidium of the Revolutionary 
Council. 

But there was no mention in the 
radio report that President Karroal 
was present at the meeting, held at 
the Revolutionary Council 's head- 
quarters in Kabul on Saturday. 

Such meetings In the past have 
always been chaired by the Afghan 
president, who heads the govern- 
ment and both the Revolutionary 
Council and party, and the radio un- 
failingly mentioned his presence. 

Saturday night. Kabul radio only 
referred to a meeting of members 
of the Revolutionary Council and 
Politburo. 

■ Afghan opposition sources in New 
Delhi said the implications of the 
new appointments, possibly made 
in an attempt to patch up 
differences between the two rival 
party factions, were far from clear. 


| MIAMI (API. - A dramatic surge 
| in airplane hijackings broke out 
Saturday as throe jetliners were 
ordered to Havana - two of them 
within half an hour •- and four. 
Cuban men were arrested as they 
tried to board an airplane in Tam- 
pa, Florida, carrying petrol, of- 
ficials said. 

Each of the throe planes returned 
safely to Miami, officials said. 

The hijackings brought to six the 
number of planes commandeered 
and ordered flown to Cuba last 
week, and to II the number hijack- 
ed since June 12, 1979 -- after 87 
planes were commandeered from 
the U.S. to Cuba from 1981 to 1873. 
Saturday's takeovers came one day 
after federal officials announced a 
tightening of airport security. 

Two of the hijackings — of a 
Delta Airlines wlde-body L-101I and 
a Republic Airlines DC-9 — oc- 
curred within half an hour Saturday 
night, according to the Federal 
Aviation Administration in 


Washington. An Eastern Airlines 
Boeing 727 was ordered to Cuba 
Saturday morning and returned to 
Miami in the afternoon. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agent William Nettles said there 
were four hijackers aboard thfe 
Republic plane. He said each was 
carrying a small container of un- 
identified liquid and sprinkled it 
around the cabin, threatening to 
light it. While they were doing so, 
they were shouting, "Cuba, Cuba, 
Cuba." Nettles said. 

All of the hijackers were left 
behind in Havana in the custody of 
Cuban authorities, It was reported. ' 

The Delta plane was on a flight 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to 
Miami when it was diverted. The 
Republic flight was en route from 
Miami to Orlando when it was 
ordered to Havana. 

The earlier Eastern flight, also' 
bound from Miami to Orlando, waa 
commandeered by six dis- 
enchanted Cuban refugees, and was 


carrying 40 other passengers and a 
crew of six. 

‘ In the Tampa Incident, also in-' 
volvfng an Eastern plane. Police 
Capt. Robert Pcrclval. head of the 
airport detail, said four Cuban men' 
were taken into .custody without' 
resisting. 

“They had;., a plastic, overnight 
bag and inside there was a turkish 
towel, a pair of maroon corduroy 
trousers, two laundry hags and tour 
plastic containers. Each held a 
quart of gasoline.” Perclval said. 
"They had no arms of any kind oh 
them.. 

“It was a good Job of screening by 
the personnel at Eastern,” he add- 
ed. 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion announced in Washington 
yesterday that armed federal air 
marshals will ride all aircraft leav- 
ing Florida and certain other sites 
in a bid to stop the hijackings. The 
first marshals boarded the aircraft 
yesterday. 


Clash seen 
coining in 
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Reagan repeats Taiwan stand raging in 


LOS ANGELES (UPI). — Ronald 
Reagan, seeing his running mate 
George Bush off to Peking, on 
Saturday- reiterated his call for “of- 
ficial" relations with Taiwan but 
continued friendly relations with 
the People's Republic of China. 


The Republican presidential 
nominee, joined by Bush for a 
meeting with reporters before 
Bush's departure on a nine-day trip 
to China and Japan, said the media 
had confused his views about 


relations with Taiwan. 

Reagan said his call for “official" 
government relations with Taiwan 
— instead of the private foundation 
that now exists — would not mean 
closing the U.S. Embassy in Peking. 

Bush, who served as an envoy to 
China in the Nixon administration, 
said Reagan’s Taiwan policies 
would probably not be the main 
subject of discussion with Chinese 
leaders in Peking. 

Bush said the emphasis would be 
on worldwide security and trade. 


India: 161 
dead so far 


Saudi bride flees from father’s wrath 


BARCELONA (CPI). — A Saudi 
Arabian girl, who feared she would 
be forced to return to her native 
land because of her unsanctioned 
marriage to an American, flew 
yesterday to safety in Texas. 

The couple emerged from four 
days of hiding with Spanish friends 
to board a flight to New Tork en 
route to the husband's family home 
and business headquarters in 
Dallas. 


A former student at the Universi- 
ty of Texas in Arlington, the 22- 
JFear-old Huda al-Tasar was 
married earlier this summer to 


Tim Kreiner, 26, and returned with 
him to Spain, where he has worked 
for the last 18 months as a product 
manager for PepsiCo. 

They had been wed in a Moslem 
ceremony in a mosque at Richard- 
son. Texas, but Huda was told the 
marriage was not valid under 
Islamic law because she bad not got 
her father's permission. 

TUNNELS — The Iraqi authorities 
are conaidering the construction of 
three tunnels under the River 
Tigris to ease traffic congestion on 
the nine bridges spanning the river 
. in Baghdad. 



NEW DELHI. — Renewed clashes 
between Moslems and police in 
Moradabad and other towns in the 
north Indian state of Uttar Pradesh 
raised the casualty toll of five days 
of violence to 161 dead and 290 in 
jured. the Press Trust of India 
reported yesterday. 

Hindus and Moslems fought 
battles in some towns, and tbe 
army was called out to restore 
order in Aligarh, Bareilly, $&mbhai 
spid Pilibhit. 

Violence continued unchecked 
even after the state government 
last night took powers to detain peo- 
ple without trial for six months. 

Shooting was heard in several 
parts of Moradabad Saturday 
night, and some houses were set 
ablaze despite a 24-hour curfew. 

The curfew has been in force 
since Wednesday, when the trouble 
began after pigs, regarded aa un- 
clean by Moslems, were reported to 
have been seen near a mosque. 

PTI said the state government 
was sending detachments to some 
of the affected areas outside 
Moradabad. 

Trouble was reported in eight 
towns of Uttar Pradesh, in some of 
which Moslems tried to hold 
demonstrations protesting at the 
! killings. 

Trouble, sparked by anti-price 
rise agitation, was also reported 
from the western state of Gujarat 
where Ahmedab&d, the capital, and 
several small towns were declared 
“disturbed areas.” 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
who deplored, the “poison of com- 
munal ism" in an independence, day 
speech two days ago. came under 
attack on Saturday '■ from 1 her 1 ' 
predecessor Charan Singh, who 
said that Gandhi's government 
should resign because it had failed 
to check the deteriorating law and 
order situation. 

Pakistan's Foreign Office yester- 
day expressed “serious concern" 
over the widespread incidence of 
anti-Moslem violence in India, 

A spokesman expressed 
Pakistan's "deep sympathy for the 
members of the bereaved 
families," and voiced the hope that 
“the government of India will take 
Immediate steps to restore nor- 
malcy and prevent the recurrence 
of such incidents. /Reuter. AP) 



. PORT VILA, Vtfiwatu (Reuter). — 

: France evacuated »bf its. national* 
from the South Pacific islind of 
Espiritu Santo yesterday.' boors 
befqre troppd from- Papua New 
Guinea' were due to* suppress: a 
rebellion against the ‘Vanuatu 
government.' f ~ 

French Ambassador- Im 
Rodrigues told reporters that two 
- french air force afreraffr flew the 
evacuees;' 87 of them children, to 
the nearby' French colony of New 
Caledonia: 

One of .the planes^ first - flew to 
Port VQato drop ofiRodrlgueswho 
game to the felaad-oa Saturday to 
arrange the evacuation and' to 
reassure the 1,600 French people th : 
Espiritu Santo. ‘ " 

He said about half of those” 
evacuated - were leaving p£r-: 
manently. Some Trench settlers 
have backed the rebellion because 
of fears that -the new angiopho.be 
government would also - be' anti- 
French and would expropriate their 
land; i 

- Papua New Guinea troops were 
due to fly io'TCipIrltu Siritoyester- 
day or ‘ today , to put - down - the 
rebellion andrestore' the authority 
of the government .of this-newlyta- . 
dependent .country, which ..was 
formerly the -New Hebrides. 

They will replace a' -200-strong 
Anglo-French force, thus, com- 
pleting the final episode to Anglo- 
French involvement in Vanuatu, 
which they ruled jointly toy 76 years 
until July 80.- ' • 

The secessionist-rebellion on San- 
to Esplrlta 'is-' fed* by . Jimmy 
Stevens, whose followers are arm- 
ed with shotguns, rifles, and' 
dynamite . as ysD -as spears and 
bows 'and arrows. 
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Dozen in hospital 
after London blaze 




Workers cover one of dosens of bodies found in San Salvador over 
the weekend as political violence continued during the three-day 
national strike sponsored by the HeYotatfonary Democratic' 
Front, At least 175 persons have been kUled-durlng the strike. 

’ fUPI telephoto i 
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entity possess 


And he added: “Iraq will not be 


suing its victorious process of using 






and evolution. 

Last week Iraq accused Britain of 


nine and- chhrgdd the 
'gcfreriimaSt wfth aftfinf' 




British members of Parliament ex 


Baghdad's atomic p rogr a mme 




and Brazilian nuclear agreements 


LONDON '(AP). — Twelve persons 
were, still in London hospitals 
yesterday after being 'injured in a 
nightclub, fire which claimed ST 
lives early on Saturday. 

The dead are believed to include 
Latin Americans, especially 
Colombians, who frequented the 
two rooms used for drinking and 
gambling on the edge of the sleazy 
Soho district. 1 . 

A Scotland Yard spokesman call- 
ed the inquiry into the disaster s 
"mass murder investigation," and 
said the death toll makes It “the 
biggest we have ever had.” . 

After interrogating eyewitnesses, 
fire chiefs and police said they 
suspected that the drinking and 
gambling dub to Denmark Place, 
at .the northern end of Charing 
Cross Road, was deliberately set 
ablaze, possibly with a petrol bomb 
pushed through the mailbox. 

Theories on the motive ranged 
from Soha gpng tejjgjpg , to^riyalry 

t&srs, 

room 

used as a store tor hot-dog - stands. 

’ The run-down, three-storey 
building went up to flames within 
seconds, and more, than 24 -hours 
later none of the victims was 
positively identified -because they 
were so badly burned. . 
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Letter writing, thirty-four pages at a time, seems to 
be in vogue now that Egypt has called off the 
autonomy negotiations. 


VOLCANO. — The Hekla volcano, 
about 100 km. south of tbe Icelandic 
capital of Reykjavik, erupted 
yesterday, blotring huge clouds of 
ash and smoke Into tbe sky. There 
were several minor earthquakes at 
the time of the eruption but no 
reports of damage. 



When youbiiy aluxufy 
holiday home inlel Aviv 
from only $999*. f f 





But to paraphrase a famous politician, “Write. 
Write, is better than fight, fight.* 


French strike beaches Britons 


^One room for one week, once 
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Knowing what the leaders of Israel and Egypt are 
writing to each other is not prying; after all their 
words can affect the future of both our countries. 


Most newspapers won't find the space to let their 
readers know what's in the Begin-Sadat 
correspondence. But not The Jerusalem Post In- 
ternational Edition. 


Flies the news from Israel to over ninety countries 
every week. 


If you're interested in Israel, it's indispensable. 


. And by the way, a gift subscription makes an ideal 
Rosh Hashana gift. 

With acknowledgement and apologies to Sir Winston Churchill. 


LE HAVRE (UPI). — Thousands of 
British tourists were stranded in 
Channel ports .yesterday by a 
blockade by striking fishermen that 
prevented car ferries from 
operating. 

Hovercraft service for earless 
passengers, however, continued 
normally in the ports' of Calais and 
Boulogne. 

Car ferries prevented from dis- 
embarking passengers at Dunker- 
que were detouring to Belgian and 
Dutch ports. 

The French national railway an- 
nounced it was suspending Its 
boat-train service to Britain pen- 
ding a settlement of the conflict in 
which the fishermen are demanding 
lower petrol prices and higher pay 


for their fish. • 

British tourists unable to return 
home were sleeping in maritime 
stations at the piers, in several port 
cities, causing "worrisome 
sanitary conditions," maritime of- 
ficials said. Others slept' in their 
cars. 

At Dieppe, city authorities opened 
a school where travellers with 
children could sleep. 

A Le Havre bank opened yester- 
day to change money tor many 
tourists who were running out of 
French currency. 

One angry Briton blockaded a 
boulevard with his car and then lay 
down on the street next to it, caus- 
ing a monstrous traffic jam. Police 
persuaded him to leave. 
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Dutch sue after Soviet track boycott 
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SITTARD, Netherlands (Reuter).. 
— The Dutch Athletics Association 
is seeking damages from the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion because Soviet women athletes 
toiled to appear at the world cham- 
pionship events which ended here 
on Saturday. 

A spokesman said: “It is a scan- 
dal that a country like the Soviet 
Union should withdraw at the 
eleventh hour. If the Russians hod 
come the public would have been 


here In droves." 

The organizers of the three-day 
meet, which put world cham- 
pionships up for the 400-metre 
hurdles and 3000-metre events, said 
the Soviet withdrawal was in| 
retaliation for the Dutch 
government’s call for a boycott of 
the Moscow Olympics. 

The association said it bad cost 
150.000 guilders (about IS 413, 000) to 
-stage the meet, and the organisers 
face a heavy loss. 
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Botha: S A against discrimination 


LONDON (Reuter). — Appearing 
via satellite from Johannesburg, 
South African Foreign Affairs 
Minister Pik Botha told British 
television audiences yesterday that 
South Africa could. not “morally de- 
fend discrimination based on the 
colour of a man's akin alone. 1 / 




-Speaking to journalists in/* Face 
the Press/’ he said: "That's why 
wc arc committed to remove the 
wage gap. That’s why we are 
prepared In labour relations to 

effect major changes In Sport, in 

the social economic field. " 


Botha admitted his government 
faced a dilemma over proposed 


reforms In the apartheid system 
. and said: “We want to remove the 
colour humiliation in our practices 
and in our laws, but there is one 
thing we cannot remove. We cannot 1 
remove the urge of our people to 
.live and survive according to their 
values." 

The foreign minister denied that 
the recent fall of Ian Smith's white' 
minority government to Rhodesia 
should be co'mpared with the future 
South Africa. "We are white 
Africans and we are going to play a 
constructive and positive role In 
assisting black Africans to make 
progress where they simply don't 
■ now make progress at all," he said. 
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Woodfia Camp/ John Chao 

; A r enominat ed President Carter accepting congratnlations as Senator Edward M. Kennedy raises a salute at the Democratic National Convention. 

All That Unifies the Democrats Is November 


(rovn;!«* "•alios ££ 


By AD AM CLYMER 

Massachusetts offered the motion to make Jimmy Car- 
ter’s renomination unanimous Wednesday, but it did not join 
other delegations in waving Its state (lag. Thursday night, 
when Senator Edward M. Kennedy Joined Mr. Carter In the 
traditional show of unity, he hardy touched his victorious 
rival or cracked a smile. In these symbols, reconciliation, 
far some Democrats, was shown to be an obligation dutifully 
acknowledged but not joyfully accepted. 


'7. Symbols, or for that matter me determine^ kind - aMftjq 

1. Awa rds 

y. f v! eietttansT.then iao one tfSSd waste any XtWJtP uioBP 


Carter and bis party. They (ailed to execute even a simple 
celebratory balloon drop from the rafters of Madison Square 
Garden. But for two reasons, the symbols of reconciliation 
matter more than that. First, unity is one measure by which 
the Democrats will be Judged. Second, tbe symbols reflect at 
least the Democrats' intent i ons for activity and effort In the 
80 days that remain of the Presidential campaign. 

One of the persistent nightmares of John C. White, the 
party's national chairman, had been that this convention 
would convey, if not the bitter disorder of the 1968 conven- 
tion, then the utter lack of organization of 1972. Both left the 
public quegqquigg whether the Democrats, unable to man? 

fojoffiflpanage -^'goswcnmfent.- Iti. seems : 
ddSf&at ^i^,^lJQfmpcrBts successfully -avQjkiadieav-: 


tag that impression, even if they often phrased their appeals 
as approaches to dissident groups, rather than communica- 
tions with a voting majority. 

As to reconciliation as a foretaste of unified campaign- 
ing, the Kennedy camp neither guaranteed it nor foreclosed 
it. The Senator, In a post-mortem of his campaign with re- 
porters Friday, let it show that he does not enjoy the role of a 

second to a Democrat be has attacked for not being true 
enough to the party's traditions. But he said he Intends to be 
“active,** and made it clear that the more Mr. Carter sounds 
like Mr. Kennedy’s view of what a good Democrat Is, the 
. more active Mr. Kennedy Is likely to be. The Senator's first 
chance to show. this publicly' 'could "cdme i^UH Thursday, 
i.- -wbeoMr. Carter campaigns InSoston. - 


He also made it obvious chat he feels chat defeating Mr. 
Reagan Is essential for the country. He showed In his Tues- 
day speech the effective way to carry the fight to the Repub- 
lican nominee, a leading polltaker who is not a member of 
the Kennedy team asserted Friday. It was easily, he said, 
the best attack of the week cm the former California Gover- 
nor, since it was part of an otherwise serious speech and hit 
him on specifics, rather than more general fearmoRgering. 

That reached its height, he added, when Mr. Carter told tbe 
traditional post-convention Democratic National Commit- 
tee meeting (whose main purpose, other than the formal re- 
election of officers, Is a ritual peptaik) that one "sober con- 
sideration" In this election would be: “Will my son die in 
war or will we continue an era of peace?" 

And Mr. Kennedy's own eagerness to see Mr. Reagan 
defeated should be a valuable campaign asset in the indus- 
trial states where the Senator cook Mr. Carter, such as New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan, that the President al- 
most certainly has to carry to be elected. 

. But reconciliation at the top is not a necessity in many 
state races. Colorado and South Dakota Democrats, for ex- 
ample, were already more interested in the Republican 
threats to Senators Gary Hart and George McGovern than in 
Mr. Carter or Mr. Kennedy, and the Presidential rivalries 
were sideshows for them. Representative Morris K. Udall 
never contemplated tying tils’ fortunes to his party's Presi- 
dential candidate. Bis constituency, like those of Senators 
Birch Bayh of Indiana and Frank Church of Idaho, is too Re- 
publican. But as a good soldier Mr. Udall gave the first unity 
call in an otherwise unmemorable keynote address. 

Tbe pattern varies, however. In a state such as Connect- 
icut, if tbe Kennedy partisans rally behind the President, it 
will make it easier to hold on to a Democratic Senate seat. 

There may be a few places where reconciliation actually 
hurts. Some Southerners argued that it would be easier for 
Mr. Carter to carry their states, and for them, too, if he was 
not too closely identified with the Massachusetts liberal. But 
they miss the point. Mr. Carter has to bold his base on his 
own; he needs help preserving industrial states. 

For Carter, an Opportunity Missed 

Reconciliation was one of the fundamental purposes of 
this convention. It almost always is. and this time the Demo- 
crats did better than even they expected. Their efforts 
should lead to a substantial increase In the number of 
Kennedites willing to vote for Mr. Carter. In a New York 
Times/CBS News Poll two weeks ago, only 23 percent of the 
Senator's backers said they would vote for the President. 

But all Mr. Kennedy can do Is help. Tbe economy re- 
mains a brutal problem for Mr. Carter, as last week's report 
of a new spurt in wholesale prices and predictions of still 
higher unemployment demonstrate. And the President is 
much further along organizationally than thematically. His 
aides managed the convention effectively, and gracefully, 
through the point of getting him nominated Wednesday. But 
the polite but tepid delegate react! cm to Thursday's accept- 
ance speech confirmed that Mr. Carter bad watted a very 
valuable Chance to grip the nation’s attention by trying out 
too many themes at once and in a tedious manner. 

In the long run, that missed opportunity may matter 
more than Mr. Kennedy’s lack of grace on tbe podium after- 
ward. Mr. Carter needs to find those themes, and quickly. 

The President may discover them as much in the convention 
fights he lost as in those he won, in the recession's pressure 
for a return to traditional Democratic economics. 

The single biggest chunk of voters that Mr. Carter can 
attract bade Is that bloc of Democrats aim now say they will 
vote for someone else. Fear of Mr. Reagan and the back of 
the hand to John B. Anderson are two devices to get them 
which he plainly understands. HO could have found another 
key in the ovation that Mr. Kennedy received when he laid 
out his vision of the Democratic Party: “To all those who 
are idle In the cities and industries of America, let us pro- 
vide new hope for the dignity of useful work. Democrats 
havealwkys believe# |faat a basic civil right pf att Amort- , ,**** t 
*cao/la the right to earn their own way. The party of the peo- 
.ptamhst always be thepnrty of foil employment." 
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At the Garden, 
Convention Gives 
Carter a T. K. O. 

What had been a set of strong prob- 
abilities became political fact in Madi- 
son Square Garden last week. Among 
thorn — that Jimmy Carter would take 
die Democratic Party's no min ation 
for a second term in the White House; 
that Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
would repair much of the damage 1960 
did him and so become a very strong 
contender for 1984; that the party 
would emerge from its National Con- 
vention less divided than when it went 
in; and that Mr. Carter's favorite 
analogy — that to 1948 — is act ually 
the most appropriate to both his own 
and the party's current situation. 

It is too soon tell about the year's 
remoter possibility — ' that the. Demo- 
crats would pick up, or give them- 
selves, enough momentum fio make a 
Trunjanesque comeback Nov. 4. In the 
end, all tbe Democrats did was settle 
for defining unity as fighting Republi- 
cans anil not each other. Mr. Carter's 
extraordinary public call to Mr. Ken- 
nedy in his acceptance speech was 
“Ted, yoar party needs, and I need 
you” as a “tough competitor and. su- 
perb campaigner,*; not as gjpolicy 
planner; Mr. Kennedy was stiffnecked 
on tbe podium Thursday evening. But 
the rnairrw»T in which the Democrats 
fought, and then hewed compromises, 

rn ffd e up some ground. It was gener- 
ally dignified. . . _ ‘ - 

That was true starting with Mon- 
day's much heralded debate over pro- 
posed role F(3)c, that when, adopted 
assured Mr. Carter's renomination, 
through Thursday night’s apprecia- 
tive p ppiwwHng of the loser. In be- 
tween, the drama was pari in im- 
part out of it, but never, apparently, 
meanly Wrier, ’ • 

Here is what is said to have hap- 


iTtHJvUii ... __ 

After Mr. Kennedy lost, 1,936 to 
L380, the “openconvention" vote and 
withdrew his - candidacy 1 Monday 
night, he decided to measure out the 
degrees of his support. He did so to 
force concessions on the platform, be- 
cause he believed they should be won 
— and because he wanted to Impress 


on tbe party that he is a significant 
force. 

The President’s men were per- 
suaded to strike the first of tbe week's 
deals by Kennedy aides, but also by 
the delegates' enthusiastic response to 
the Senator’s classically Kennedy-like 
speech during Tuesday's platform 
deliberations — thebest, perhaps, in a 
campaign that was, and damagingly 
so, rhetorically awkward in its begin- 
nings. The White House accepted in- 
clusion, by voice vote, of a $12 billion 
program to create 800,000 Jobs and of a 
ban cm any action that might increase 
unemployment. Mr. Kennedy gave up 
- the. satisfaction of a Jobs plank victory 
by roll-call, and a plank advocating 
wage and price controls. 

. How much did Mr. Carter actually 
yield? The platform remained, after 
all, a satisfactorily solid counterpoint 
to the Republicans — even in the 
women delegates’ successful drive, 

• over tbe President's objections and un- 
connected to the Kennedy effort, to in- 
clude planks . promoting the E.RA 
and public funding for abortions far 
the poor. Inflation was still a primary 
'economic evil; fiscal caution, a princi- 
pal economic toed. Defense sp endin g is 
to be increased. (The one time the 
White House had to employ its heavy 
artillery, Tanning Cabinet mem b ers 
out on the floor and distributing copies 
of' a ■ handwritten note from Jimmy 
Carter, Commander-in-chief, was to; 
insure defeat of a renegade plank call- 
ing the proposed MX missile “counter- 
pnxfuctive.”) 

Such,- presumably, were White 
House strategists’ considerations in 
the second round of negotiations, on 
Wednesday, over the wording of the 
platform . assessment Presidential 
candidates are now required to sobmit 
before the nominating roll-call* With 
die Senator still holding out on what 
both men wanted —Ms presence on a 
iwnitfA podium after Thursday night's 
acceptance speeches — Mr. Carter 
promised to implement the spirit and 
the aims, If not toe dollar amount, of 
the jobs program. Mr. Kennedy 
released his delegates; 1 the President 
was renominated without rancor, by 
acclamation; Mr. Carter had Mr. Ken- 
nedy withe podium, and Mr. Ke nned y 
had one more chance to demonstrate 
both Ms party loyalty and his ability to 
move the crowd. 


Which Is not to say some didn't go 
away mad. Walkout threats dimin- 
ished as Democrats turned to revving 

thamgriv eg up far their long ahnt run tn 

El e ction Day. Eta; a few delegates — 
mostly machinists union members — 
did march, though most during the 
ritual film extolling the candidate. 

And the booing that interrupted the 
President when he cited draft registra- 
tion as one of Ms “responsible” reac- 
tions to the Soviet invasion of Afgani- 
stan did more than remind that the 
White-House approved angle of attack 
on Ronald Reagan is to insinuate (as 
Vice President Walter F. Mondale did 
while warming up the crowd with his 
address accepting re n omination) that 
■ the Republican is a warmonger. 

Like Wedn e sday night’s withdrawal 
speech by Representative Ronald V. 
Dellums, a five-term Mack Congress- 
man from. California who got himself 
nominated to plea for progressives to 
recapture the party, the catcalls sug- 
gested that the party’s difficulties go 
beyond simply getting together with 
Mr. Kennedy. So, clearly, do Mr. Car- 
ter’s. (Prices up again, page 2.) 

Mr. Reagan, meanwhile, vacationed 
on bis California mountain-top ranch, 
refusing to talk politics, either elec- 
toral or the kind that was warming fel- 
low Republicans. (Billy Carter inquiry 
under way this week, page 2.) Not so 
John B. Anderson, who seized the mo- 
meat to meet with disco n te n ted Demo- 
crats in New York and an n ounce that 
Mary Crisp, Republican co-chairman 
until she was booted out because she 
disagreed with her party's rejection of 
the E.R-A. last month, would become 
tbe national chairman of his independ- 
ent Presidential campaign. (Polls 
show Carter’s Election Day prospects 
could Improve, but Anderson remains 
a critical factor, page 3.) 
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Koch Bangs On 
The Federal Pipes 

Mayor Koch welcomed the Demo- 
crats to New York last week with the 
smile of a genial host and the grimace 
of a neglected neighbor. The smile was 
a matter of simple politeness, the gri- 
mace a reflection of the not-so-simple 
alternatives he offered on the conven- 
tion's opening day for closing a $733 
million gap in the city’s budget. 

The Mayor told reporters that the 
new deficit elimination plan had been 
easier to produce than he had expect- 
ed, and it soon became clear why. It 
calls for a pr oper ty tax increase — to 
$8.95 from $8.75 per $100 of assessed 
valuation — to raise $75 million; as- 
sessment adjustments on undervalued 
property to bring in another $110 mil- 
lion; savings from changes in financ- 
ing of toe general reserve fund and 
attrition in tbe city’s work force for an- 
other $125.6 million, and an assort- 
ment of new charges for such things as 
water and sewer service. 

But the biggest single element — 
and the one even tbe Mayor indicated 
was least likely to be realized — was 
$336 million in new Federal and state 
aid. Mr. Koch said the dty had already 
accumulated $512 million in “broken 
promises’- of aid from the Carter Ad- 
ministration. And though be has 
pledged his personal support for the 
President’s re-election, he made clear 
that urban voters would make their 
own Judgments In November. “If you 
don't carry the- cities of the country, 

Mr. President, you ain’t going to be the 

next President,'' he warned. (The de- 
cline of the cities, page 21) 

Before tbe President faces the 
voters’ judgment, however, Mr. 
Koch's plan will face Judgment by the 
Financial Control Board, which must 
approve or reject it by mid-Septem- 
ber. Comer S. Coppie, toe board's ex- 
ecutive director, confessed that he had 
"questions, without answers for now" 
about some parts, especially the easi- 
est $338 million in “assumptions” of 

new Federal and state aid. 

Polish Unrest 
Out in the Open 

After seven weeks of walkouts and 
sit-ins, Warsaw’s official television 
and radio finally admitted last week 
that workers were engaged in “work 
stoppages.” Flying home from vaca- 
tion in the Crimea and a meeting with 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, President Edward 
Glerek faced a challenge to Commu- 
nist fundamentals. 


Stork Visits Pandas 


Israel's ‘first and largest bank at your service 

118 branches and offices of Bank Leumi group, including 55 overseas 



Pe-Pe, the proud papa 


Maybe it is the mountain air, toe 
veterinarian suggested. In any 
case, the Chapultepsc Zoo in Mex- 
ico City (altitude 7,500 feet, com- 
parable to the 6, 000-9, 030-foot levels 
inhabited by wild pandas) last week 
experienced a blessed event that 
has been denied low-lying zoos In 


In 200 factories and public services 
since tbe Government abruptly cut 
back meat price subsidies on July 1, 
strikers snubbed their regime-im- 
posed union leaders and ■ forced 
through wage increases of up to 15 per- 
cent. Last week, the action spread to 
Gdansk; workers occupied tbe big 
Lenin shipyard where labor riots 10 
years ago brought down VLt. Gierek’s 
predecessor, Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The Government, agreed to ship- 
builders' demands for a wage package 
and for reinstatement of two employ- 
ees. They even promised to build a 
monument to 49 people killed in the 
1970 riots. Yesterday the official Pol- 
ish news agency reported toe workers 
had agreed to go back to their jobs 
tommorrow.' But toe account side- 
stepped the workers’ demand that 
threatened the basic Communist com- 
mand structure — free elections to 
choose representative union leaders. 

Travelers returning to Warsaw from 
Gdansk said negotiations were still 
continuing at the shipyard and that 

50,000 other area workers had joined 
what amounted to a general strike. 

Tbe Gdansk strikers had demanded 


Washington, Tokyo, London and 
elsewhere: the birth of a baby^ giant 
panda, believed to be a boy. 

The baby, which was some four 
Inches long and weighed Just over 
three ounces, was born to Yin-Yin 
(age five, weight 277 pounds) after 
127 days of gestation. Zoo officials 
observed the birth on television; to 
spare tbe mother’s nerves and give 
the baby a better chance of surviv- 
al, the animals will remain se- 
cluded for three months. 

Only In China have pandas in cap- 
tivity given birth, and of the 18 re- 
ported born there, only six have 
lived to maturity. Why should Mex- 
ico have succeeded where others 
have failed? At Washington's Na- 
tional Zoo, which has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to mate Its pandas since 
1972, Robert Hoage, special assist- 
ant to the zoo’s director, said Mex- 
ico appeared simply to have 
“lucked out completely.” The Mex- 
ican pandas were young and barely 
sexually mature when they met. 
Dr. Hoage said, and “must have 
Just liked each other.” 


to see Prime Minister Edward Ba- 
biuch, .who said on television Friday 
that they should return to work be- 
cause an ri -Communists were exploit- 
tag tbe walkouts. 

“We want to discuss our demmvfa 
for a free trade union movement," 
said Anne Waletynowicz, one of the 
reinstated strike leaders. Calling the 
strike “a sensation," Jacek Kuron, 
spokesman in Warsaw for the dissi- 
dent Committee for Social Self-De- 
fense said, “it is a solidarity strike and 
has a political character.” 

Commemorating Poland’s military 
victory against the Soviet Union in 

1920. 4.000 dissidents marched in War- 
saw. Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. toe 
Roman Catholic Primate, also re- 
called the anniversary in a speech to 

150.000 pilgrims in Czestochowa. 

In Washington, Administration offi- 
cials, headed fay Secretary °* State Ed- 
mund S. Muskle and Zbigniew Brzezta- 
skl, the national security adviser, both 
Polish-Americans, were concerned 
that resort to violence in Poland might 
provoke a Soviet intervention. (Diver- 
sity in Eastern Europe, page 5.) 
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The Drought Turns 
Inflationary Heat 
On Food Prices 

The hot, diy summer that has 
scorched large portions of the farm 
belt has brought inflation back to at 
least a temporary boil. 

A Government report last week said 
inflation at the wholesale price level 
rose 1.7 percent in July, the largest 
monthly increase in six years, and 
analysts blamed much of the increase 
on food costs. Processed poultry shot 
up 23.5 percent, pork, 13.7 percent. 

Many analysts predicted that infla- 
tion would cool off when the weather 
did. Food had been the factor that the 
Administration bad been counting on 
to moderate price rises until the ex- 
pensive effects of Its inflation-fighting 
high interest rates wore off. But one 
bad news-bearer, Donald Ratajczak, a 
university forecaster, said: “Food 
price increases could be even worse in 
August as the effects of the drought be- 
come even clearer.” 

Last week, there was some clarifica- 
tion. The U. S. Geological Survey re- 
ported that a check In mid-August 
__ found water Levels drastically lowered 
' in many sections of the West and Mid- 
dle West. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, blaming the heat, sharply re- 
duced its estimates of this year's soy 
bean and com harvests. 

Meanwhile, another report showed 
that, industrial production still hasn't 
warmed up; it fell in July, by 1.6 per- 
cent, for the sixth consecutive month. 
But because the drop wasn't as sharp 
as in earlier months, it appeared to be 
further confirmation that the reces- 
sion may have bottomed -out. 

That Imaginative . 
Libyan Diplomacy 

■ When conventional diplomacy fails, 
it's bribe time. So, It seems, goes 
Libya's frequently unorthodox — no, . 
make that brazen — diplomatic style. 

According to a report in The New 
York Times last week, the Libyan. 
Government last year considered in- 
vesting as much as $15 million in se- 
cret payments to Administration offi- 
cials and members of Congress. The 
aim: to improve Libya's image and 
help it get eight military transports 
paid for In 1073 but undelivered be- 
cause of a Washington embargo. 

According to documents and. tape 
rSfaftdizg^ obtahidb Senate£sub- 
committee, the cash would have been - 
*■ ' doled out by bag men on the payroll of 
a firm associated with self-exiled 
financier Robert L. Vesco. Libyan offi- . 
dais deny knowledge of any such 
scheme, but Mr. Vesco reportedly met 
in the Bahamas two months ago with a 
Federal prosecutor, apparently in 
hopes of trading information on the al- 
leged scheme for settlement of crimi- 
nal indictments that have kept him 
from returning to the United States. 

A Federal grand jury in New York 
has been looking into efforts by Mr. 
Vesco, legal and otherwise, to end his 
Ufe an the lam and further the inter- 
ests of his Libyan friends. Late last • 
month, a Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee was authorized to make its own as- 
sessment of the Vesco case and the 
Justice Department’s handling of it. 

While that investigation is, for now, 
not directly associated with that of the 
special Billy Carter subcommittee — 
which hired a r-hief counsel last week 
and Is scheduled to start public hear- 
ings this week — the two inquiries 
could become, as one Senator put it, 
“intertwined." 

Abscam Trial Uses 
Audiovisual Aids 

The first of the Abscam trials 
opened in Federal District Court in 
Brooklyn last week and the tour de- 1 
feodancs, in effect, dropped back and 
punted on the first play. 

In opening statements, defense at- 1 
torneys admitted their clients had 
taken $50,000 from a Federal under- • 
cover agate, but said they had no , 
“criminal intent" in doing so. Rather, , 
they asserted, the men were conned by j 
Melvin Weinberg — the convicted , 
swindler who helped the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation create the Ab- ( 
scam fiction of rich Arab sheiks will- ( 
ing to pay big money for official favors £ 

— in a counter-scam to make some $ 
easy money. i 


For its part, the Government chose 
largely to let the defendants’ actions 
speak tor themselves. The prosecutors 
played for the jury a series of tape 
recordings in which one defendant. 
Mayor Angelo J. Errichetti of Cam- 
den, N.J., discussed with an under- 
cover agent his efforts to recruit mem- 
bers of Congress to help the agent’s 
wealthy "Arab" boss overcome immi- 
- gration obstacles. • 

But the Government’s most dra- 
matic evidence was a videotape that 
showed Representative Michael O. 

■ Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania, ac- 
cepting $50,000 from the same agent, 
Anthony Amoroso Jr., at a hotel near 
Kennedy Airport last August. On the 
videotape. Representative Myers — in 
what the defense says was a rendition 
of a “script" concocted by Mr. Wein- 
berg — boasted of his wide influence 
on Capitol Hill. “Money,” he said, 

“talks in this business and it works 

the same way down in Washington." 

The Government also managed to 
introduce into the trial the name of 
Senator Harrison A. Williams Jr. of 
New Jersey — but ambiguously. Ellis 
Cook, a former law partner of Howard 
J. Criden, one of three co-defendents 
with whom Mr. Myers is alleged to 
have shared the $50,000, .testified that 
Mr. Criden bad told him a different 
$100,000 had been "passed" to arrange 
a meeting for a “sheik” with the Sena- 
tor. However, Mr. Cook, who admitted 
. sharing in the Abscam money but 
agreed to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment to escape prosecution, also ad- 
mitted he did not know to whom the 
money was "passed. " 

Senator Williams was one of eight 
members of Congress and the only 
member of the Senate mentioned as an 
Abscam suspect in the early disclo- 
sures about the case. So far. the Gov- 
ernment has brought, no formal 
charges against him. 


Whistling Down the 
Rail Rate Makers 

Since the 1800’s, informally at first 
and then with Capitol Hill's blessing. 
United States railroads have been 
^reiriing among themselves what the 
going rates for hauling freight should 
be. Last week, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asserting that 
such get-togethers put too big a 
damper on competition, said the prac- 
tice had to end by Oct. 12. 

In a 5 to 2 decision, the commission 
said in effect that toe antitrust protec- 
don Congress had ' In 194k extended to 
toe railroads' so-called rate boards, it 
took away in 1976. "Collective rate 
making tends to inflate rate levels 
thrbugh setting of uniform rates ac- 
ceptable to a majority of carriers, in- 
cluding the inefficient,” the commis- 
sion said. "It creates an atmosphere of 
consensus that discourages the estab- 
lishment of innovative price and serv- 
ice options by Individual carriers.’’ 

The railroads — 'which have long 
claimed that their rate bureaus con- 
tributed to efficiency, not excessive 
profits — are expected to ask a Fed- 
eral court to overturn toe agency's 
decision. A dissenting c ommis sioner 
called the ruling, in a case that had 
been before the panel for nearly four 
years, "a rush to judgment.” Other 
authorities speculated that toe agen- 
cy, in addition to wanting to give ship- 
pers a b^ak, was nudging Congress. 

Legislation that would deregulate 
many railroad operations and restrict 
collective rate setting is now stalled on 
Capitol Hill. Last year. Congress ap- 
peared to get serious about stripping 
away regulations that affect the truck- 
ing industry only after the commission 
started deregulating the truckers on 
itsown. 


Boston Strike Goes 
To Arbitration . 



Mayor Angelo Errichetti of Camden 


In a city accustomed to political pa- 
tronage, what does it matter If another 
job or two goes to loyal campaigners? 
It matters enough to strike — If the 
city is Boston,’ the budget permits few 
political appointments, the jobs could 
have gone to city employees and their 
unions tear for their own. 

Boston's six-day walkout of more 
than 1,200 garbage collectors and 
cemetery workers ended last week in a. 
submission to binding arbitration, and 
just In time. Some 4,000 prison guards, 
library and city hospital workers and 
traffic light controllers had threatened 
to join the walkout; garbage was pil- 
ing up in public paries and tourist 
areas, and . 20,000 American Legion- 
naires were arriving for their annual 
convention. 

But leaders of the municipal em- 
ployees' union suggest a replay should 
Mayor Kevin White's next hiring of toe 
“most qualified applicants" resemble 
patronage too closely for their com- 
fort. 

At issue this time were five new su- 
pervisory jobs’ In the departments of 
Public Works and Parks and Recrea- 
tion. The union accused Mayor White 
of defining the positions so as to ex- 
clude union members, then filling 
them with campaign workers who 
found themselves unemployed when 
the city's Youth Activities Commis- 
sion folded. Those appointments have 
been suspended pending arbitration. 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 
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The Billy Carter Inquiry Opens This Week in Earnest and in Shine Doubt 


Much Less 
A Whodunit 
Than a 
Whydidit 

By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

WASHINGTON — Seven summers ago, during the' 
Senate Watergate bearings, Howard H. Baker Jr. 
posed toe critical question day after day: "What did 
the President know, and when did he know it?” 

This week, a special Senate subcomlttee, chaired 
by Birch Bayh of Indiana, is scheduled to begin Its 
public he a ring s an Billy Carter's activities. But there 
seems to be no single, overriding question about 
President Carter. Indeed, an experienced trial law- 
yer who has talked with some members of toe panel 
said last week that he had toe sense toe Senators did 
not really know what they. were investigating. 

There has been no evidence that President Carter 
committed an illegal act, and a plausible argument 
can be made — based on what is known now — that 
he has done nothing unethical. The White House has 
turned over to the Senate sd much documentation 
and testimony that no one is seriously charging that 
there Is a cover-up. 

“In essence, this boils down to the President’s 
judgment,” said Senator Richard G. Lugar of Indi- 
ana, a Republican member of the. subcommittee. 
That assessment is shared by most. If not aU, of Mr. - 
Lu gar’s colleagues. 

Presidential judgment is undoubtedly a matter of 
great concern, especially In an election year. But 
many lawyers and members of Congress are begin- - 
ning to wonder whether it is best explored in the con- 
text of a Congressional Investigation. A lawyer who ■ 
was deeply involved in the Watergate investigation ' 
put It this way: "Maybe you realty cant carry out a 
Watergate-style investigation more than once every 
decade or two. You need enthusiasm on the part of 
the committee, toe press, toe investigators. You 
need a good team of people. Lots of tilings that aren't 
there now.” 

- Last week, the subcommittee picked Philip W. 
Tone, a former Federal judge from Chicago, to be 
special counsel to direct the investigation. The bear- 
ings are scheduled to begin Tuesday, leaving little 
time for thorough preparation. Because so many 


Urban jobs 

and population changes 


luminaries are being called to testify — Billy Carter; 
Zbigniew BrzerinsM, the President's .national ' se-' 
curity advisor; Attorney General Benjamin R/CIvt- 
letti, and probably toe Presidenthjmseif — the bar- 
ings are certain to receive enormous attention. 

There are likely to be four mainareas of inquiry: 

The Administration's handling ‘of; a ypotmtfpl r 
. criminal case. The President and Mr. - ? Ctyfietti dis- ’ 
* cussed toe case nearly a month beforeBUly. Carter fi- v 
nally registered- as an agent of toe Government oft? 
Libya. While few are alleging that there was an ob~ ~ 
sanction of justice, some lawyers believe it war- 
unethical for the Attorney GeneraTtehav^taised the?-4 
matter with the President. 

There is the question of whether someone in. the 
Administration told Billy Carter that the Justice ^ 
partment knew be had received $226,000 from the- 
Libyans. During toe 18 months that the Justice D 
partment tried to persuade the President's brother ho ^ 
register as a foreign' agent* Billy Carter showed 
most no interest in the matter. ■ 

Shortly after the Justice Department learned of , 
the payments through intelligence channels, how- 
. ever, Billy Carter instructed a lawyer to check on the . t 
status of the investigation. The White House and the 
Justice Department have denied that he waa tipped 
off, but an official familiar with the case remarked 
that it seemed like “a remarkable coincidence that .' 
Billy, who had never inquired before about toe case, 
should show up just after a major break. ” 

Finally, - there is the question of 2whetoer^t 
amounted to indirect and improper communication -S 
between toe White House and toe Justice Depart- 
ment for toe President's counsel, Lloyd N.Cotier, to 
have had frequent conversations about thecase wito 
Billy Carter’s lawyers. ■ 

The foreign policy implications. There has been tfo 
indication that Billy Carter’s activities oh behalf hf 
Libya had any influence cm the policies of toeUnitad 
States. But several Senators plan to raise questions 
about the wisdom of the President's using members - 
of his family for diplomatic purposes. . *• ’, ; -<£ -/! 

Eyebrows were raised earlier tins month by toe .' 
- statement of Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, the radical • 
Libyan leader, that he had been promised *Ejigf '• 
December that President Carter, if re-elected, would 
make Middle East policy decisions that favored the 
Palestinians. The reported assurances came afeortty-' 
after Billy Carter had arranged a meeting between . 
Mr. Brzezinski and the Libyan representative in the ; \ 
United States. Mr. Brzezinski says to&t be kept tx? ; 
notes from that meeting, and the White Hoose-demes 
that such assurances had been given Libya. .*£ • 

The disclosure of intelligence material. It iagener- 
ally conceded, even by tbe Presi dent’s critics, that he ; 
disclosed no sectets when he showed Ms brother a 
cable reporting on Billy Carter’s trip to Lfoya fh#7& . 

But the investigators are likely to ask whetlier it 
was proper for Mr. Brzezinski to have told Billy Car- 
ter in March about information concerning. Mr- Car- 
ter's dealings in Libyan oil that had come out of a 
classified intelligence report. 

Further, it is not clear why' Billy Carter’s 


was included in ttelntefi^enCe Tepott in the fir/ 
place, .Since Iggally private Americt ' 

-dtizegsjire suppose djyte deleted from such m' 

-toexeis the Mr. OvOetti , 

report. I? 

tearhedfram-soch a re^xkt hi A^if flat Billy Card/ 
Jnd -received payments^fitHff tffijfe, but he did n 


said^he fe^red jeopardizteg - sensitive imelligenc 
'gathering methods. JoelS. iisker, the career JustL 
Departmerit offjdal wfcobeaded toe Billy- Carter I 
vestigationr is cleared to see the most sensitive inti . 
figence material, ‘ 

. The relationship between the President and h , 
-brother. Some observers .ftad it incredible that t 
PresidestTftas imabtetostop Ms brother from det " 
i ing wito ^bya. Their runs along the' 

:Qbes; Bg^Qtiteris relationship with Libya evohv 
tfireettyprom Ms personal -financial difficult!*; 
fjPrerfdenti&rter was twfflfwarO of those difficult! - *. 
■ and, Indeed; was somewhat responsible for them. 

’. Hiselectinnas President, fin* instance, resulted 
toe sale of the family peanut warehouse, which w.\ 
Why .Carter’s main source of income. That being ti ; 
case, if tite Presides* wft* as eager as he says he wv : ; 
to. put an end. to his brother's dealings with Uby. - 
wfcy did he not gfvedrltiid Billy Carter money? 
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By JOKIN’ HERBEKS 

WASHINGTON — Since the mid-1800's, Americas 
cities have increasingly come to dqiend on money 
supplied by the United States Treasury to keep their 
gatoage trucks rolling and an array of social-service 
programs in business. It Los Angeles, for narprle, 
had to make do without Federal financial help, it 
would have to increase its taxes by 42 percent to con- 
tinue services at toe present level. 

Accordingly, municipal leaders regularly bemoan 
• toe rock-bottom priority they thinlc toe cities now 
have in Washington, where revenue sharing ^ 
other Federal aid programs are being sharply 
pruned. New York City’s Mayor Koch — whose dry’s 
reliance an the Federal Government is far greater 
than most — was doubtlessly speaking for many of 
his colleagues last week when he accused the Carter 
Ad m i ni stration and toe Congress of short-changing 
the nation’s cities. "When Mount St Helens explod- 
ed, Congress appropriated 9850 mfliion,” he said, ad- 
dressing the Democratic National Convention, "But 
while New York’s South Bronx or Los Angeles's. 
Watts or Bosom's Roxbuzy crumbles and decays, 
there is no similar response. ” 

"If you don’t carry the cities, you ain’t gonna be 
the next President," Mr. Koch wained President 
Carter. 

It remains, to be seen, however, what good the 
mayors’ complaints and threats will do. For one • 
thing, the cities don’t have the clout that they once 
enjoyed and national candidates feared. In mo^t 
urban areas, the era of toe old-time boss who could 
deliver, and get even, an Election Day is long gone.. 
Many cities are shrinking, entitling them to fewer 
members of Congress (and even less Federal ’aid). 
Early this month, after preliminary census figures 
were released, a group of mayors accused the Census 
Bureau of undercounting big-city populations. 

It appears that the mayors' leverage with Wash- 


ington has been further reduced by tbe appearance 
that, in many cities, things might not be aJJ^ that bud. 
Two years ago, in feet, a Hurry of upbeat magazine 
articles and optimistic assessments by s ome public 
officials contributed to a sense that toe of 

American cities had been reversed. Urban centers 
such as New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia and even Detroit, many thought, were 
rebounding. - 

Optimism Had a Basis, of Sorts : 

The reports were not without foundation. Down- 
town construction was under way. Abandoned 
brownstones were , being restored here and ttere. 
New cultural and educational centers and modern- 
ized business establ i shments were opening. How- 
ever, some who looked beyond the downtown activity 
and revitalized nelghbortoods at tbe boaidMUqi 
buildings were skeptical. SO were many wbohad kept 
their eyes on the less-glowing economic and popula- 
tion statistics. - 

. This summer, an exhaustive study showed that 
even as the optimistic reports were circulating, the 
old cities of the Northeast and Middle West were con- 
tinuing to lose jobd and people. 

Tbe study, directed by Richard P. Nathan, head of 
Princeton university’s Urban and Regional Re- 
search Center, concedes that there is new life, vital- 
ity and resources at the center of many cities. But the 
study found that at least through 1977 — the Ihst year 
full statistics were available (it’s generally agreed 
that conditions haven’t improved since then) — new 
development was far outweighed by de- 

cline in other, larger sections of the cities. 

American tides are so different that it is difficult 
to malm general statements about them. Stine, 
mostly in the West and South, have continued to pros- 
per in a real sense because they have expanded their 
boundaries and their tax bases. Others, including a 
number of large and medium-sized cities in the 
Northeast and Middle West appear to be doing well— 


if one ignores their strapped fiscal conditions and * 
cllntag populations and focuses instead on a few coi> 
Generations of brushed-off old brick and new coriaH L *’. *- 
. structian. 

At the center of such cities are, typically ..cluster 
of buildings, old and new, that are usually devoted l 
finance, government, judiciary, entertainment an 
the arts: These have been enhanced fay conyeatio 
centers and hotels, frequently built with governmer 
funds and subsidies, and intended to attract out-o 
town people and money. 

What remains ti toe old de pa rtment stores an 
other retail outlets has been supplemented by atmu __ 
five new clusters ti shops and restaurants — Bee 
ten’s' Quincy Market, Baltimore's inner hartx 
projects, C hi ca go ’s Water Tower development; 
among others. Mr. Nathan ‘calls tWa "boutique# 
tiOD," hot is quick to add that as fer as it goes It is 
plus for the cities. And in almost every city ol 
houses and apartments that have long been in dlsrc 
pair have been restored, mostly by young, cMldles 
middle-class whites. 

Bat none ti these developments, accreting to t& 
evidence, has been enough to stop the overall dediw 
The studies show that average income, jobs oval 
able and the number of residents dec li ned in t& 

1970*.s — even in such cities as Boston, which seeme 
to be enjoying a revival. The great numbers ti mk 
dle-class residents that once constituted the base « 
cities have moved out, as have the commercial an 
industrial establishments that supported them, t 

toe city fringes, the suburbs and beyond. 

The cities axe perfanmog a more limited role. R< 
duced to a narrow economic base, they are the heef 
era tithe poor and toe old. They are, as Mayor Koc 
noted, the assdmilators of the least-skilled and mos 
oppressed of toe new immigrants from abroad. The 
are left with the rundown h ousing , patefawor 
streets, deteriorating water and sewer that tfa 
more fortunate of Americans used and left as the* 
facilities were reaching an advanced stage of decay 
Not surprisingly, many city officials weresotfdty * 
hmd toe urban-aid provisions ti toe pUtfort 
ai^tedby toe Democratic convention last week- 
With Federal aid far the cities tocontofli 

dropping at least for the next year or so, maty orb* 
and political experts say that far the foreseeable ft 
tore the cities may have to resign themselves to toe* 
limited role and hope that somehow thelargti sod 
etywm assume more of the burden tiGWta# forth _ 
poor and the old isolated within toeir bomdaries. 
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The Polls Only Follow the People; the People Seem to Go Wherever They Please 


President’s Chances May 


ByE.J. DIONNE Jr. 

Rills, like the opinions they measure, can be fickle 
That is one reason why .President Carter is potent 
tialiy a stronger candidiate for re-election *h»n he 
appeared going into last week’s nominating conven- 
tion. Another is that the same polls that now show 
Mr. Carter ranning 20 points behind Ronald Reagan 
also contain clues as to how the incumbent could suc- 
ceed in tu rnin g the election around by Nov. 4. 

The simplest and most important fact emerging 
from the surveys is that voters may. be readyto 
change their minds — something Mr. Carter, who 
looked like a sure loser to Senator Edward Kennedy 
last fall, knows well. 

In the latest New York Times /CBS News Poll, one- 
fifth of those questioned said they bad had a change 
of heart recently — almost all against the President. 
But voters who change their minds once often do so 
again. (On the other hand, the history of the pri- 
maries is that people who made their final decision at 
the end decided against Mr. Carter.) 

And while Mr. Reagan has an enthusiastic base of 
conservative supporters, his large lead has been 
built among voters who lack a strong commitment to 
him or to his ideas. A Gallup Poll released this month 
found only about one-third of either candida te s ' cur- 
rent supporters were- willing to say they were 
strongly committed to their man. 

.Carter proved himself a master during the 
Democratic primaries at w inning the ballots of 
voters who didn’t much like him, but liked Mr. Ken- 
nedy even less. With Mr. Reagan as the opponent, the 
Democrats are going to have to make voters dislike 
him because of what he stands for politically. His 
personal qualities do not present the targets that 
Chappaquiddick did. The Democratic candidates set 
the tone of their assault on Mr. Reagan in their ac- 
ceptance speeches last week, assailing the Republi- 
can aspirant as an unreconstructed and dangerous 
■rightwinger. In a campaign where only a minority of 


voters are enthusiastic about any of the choices, the 
tactic could be effective. 

A few months ago, Patrick Caddell. Mr. Carter’s 
pollster, noted another factor that also offered him 
some hope. He observed that while Mr. Carter’s 
popularity was dropping precipitously, it took Mr. 
Reagan a long time to overtake the President. In 
Gallup surveys conducted between late February 
and the middle of May Mr. Carter's approval rating 
dropped from 52 percent to 38 percent. 

Yet in mid-May, Mr. Carter still led Mr. Reagan by 
a substantial margin, and was not overtaken until 
late June. What this suggested to Mr. Caddell and 
others is that voters harbored deep doubts about Mr. 
Reagan and were unsure about his ability to function 
as President. 

Clearly, Mr. Reagan has overcome these difficul- 
ties. .His overall rating is now quite high — 90 percent 
have a favorable view; 28 percent do not. The August 
Times /CBS poll showed Mr. Reagan pining most 
among Republicans and among college graduates, a 
traditionally Republican group that was not terribly 
enthusiastic about Mr. Reagan In the primaries. Se- 
lection of George Bush as his Vice-Presidential can- 
didate was designed to reassure such voters. 

But Mr. Bush cannot change the Republican plat- 
form or Mr. Reagan’s own views. Here, too, Mr. Car- 
ter has a chance to win some points — if he can make 
the voters connect the amiable Mr. Reagan to issues 
they disagree with. The Times /CBS poll found that 
39 percent of Mr. Reagan’s supporters disagreed 
with his stand against the Rights Amendment; 
that 47 percent disagreed with his claim that it is pos- 
sible to cut taxes and balance the budget simulta- 
neously; and that a majority of Reagan supporters 
disagreed with his stand in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to ban abortions. 

All this, of course, merely indicates that Mr. Car- 
ter has a chance to recover. Mr. Reagan has so far of- 
fered the Democrats little help, and this year, there 
is an additional means available tc those who yearn 
to relieve Mr. Carter of his job — John B. Anderson's 


The uncertain electorate 

<f Do you strongly support your 
candidate or do you only moderately 
support him?" 


Moderately | | 

Strongly \//\ 
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candidacy as an independent. On that subject, the 
polls offer a look through a glass, darkly. 

On the one hand, Mr. Anderson saw his support 
erode during the convention intersession. He is now 
down to 13 percent. On the other, his favorable rating 
is up, and be has lost little ground in the Northeast, a 
region where many of the states any winner needs 
are located. The resolution of the battle for the 
Democratic nomination leaves Mr. Anderson alone 
as the hope for voters who cannot bring themselves 
to support either Mr. Reagan or Mr. Carter. 

The prognosis for Mr. Anderson's candidacy at this 
point is hardly encouraging. But Mr. Anderson may 
yet emerge as a decisive factor in the election, not, 
perhaps, as the winner, but in helping determine who 
will be — if Mr. Carter capitalizes on his own poten- 
tial advantages and makes the race dose. 
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In Summary 


South Korea’s 
Reality Becoming 
Official Fact 

“He has leapt out of obscurity to em- 
barrass us all," said a South Korean 
analyst In December, after Maj. Gen. 
Chon Too Hwan out m aneuve red senior 
officers in a palace coup. General 
Chon has helped himself to more stars 
since then and this week, he was ex- 
pected to take formal command of the 
country he has been running behind a 
civilian facade. 

The nominal President, Choi Kyu 
Hah, resigned yesterday. Officials ex- 
pected General Chon to be elected this 
week by an electoral college chosen in 
1978 and stacked with supporters of 
then-Presideni Park Chung Hee. 

After Mr. Park was assassinated in 
October, South Koreans were prom- 
ised a new constitution providing for 
indirect election of the President by 
the National Assembly. A constitu- 
tional referendum was scheduled for 
this fall and elections for a new Assem- 
bly and President by mid-1981. 

If and when those elections take 
place. General Chon is unlikely to be 
challenged, having silenced his main 
potential rivals. 

Kim Young Sam of the opposition 
New Democratic Party is under house 
arrest. Kim Jong Pil, a former Park 
associate and head of the late Presi- 
dent’s Democratic Republican Party, 
agreed to quit politics and hand over a 
reportedly ill-gotten fortune of $36 mil- 
lion to avoid prosecution for corrup- 
tion. Kim Dae Jung, the country’s 
most prominent advocate of democra- 
cy, went on trial last week for his life. 

The United States interceded for Mr. 
Kim, as it did when be was threatened 
by President Park, and American offi- 
cials seemed confident that General 
Chon would show clemency. 

American leverage over the general 
courses of political events in South 
Korea was less certain, however. 
While expressing public displeasure 
and taking such minor diplomatic 
steps as postponing regularly sched- 
uled bilateral meetings, the Carter Ad- 
ministration has shown no inclination 
to touch the two areas where sanctions 
would really bite — the United States 

military and economic ties to Seoul. 

Bolivia: After the 
Coup, the Terror 

..^.j Gen. Luis Garcia Meza Tejada had 
dreamed of becoming Bolivia's Presi- 
dent since he was a boy. Now that he 
has achieved power, his regime has 
become a nightmare for many of his 
countrymen. 

Since the July 17 coup, hundreds of 
Bolivians have been arrested and or- 
tured in a Government campaign to 
terrorize the country's 5.5 million peo- 
ple Into acquiescence. Among the inci- 
dents reported last week: 

• Army officers blindfolded three 
priests and stuck pistol barrels into 
their mouths while another officer 
fired into the air and a soldier threw 
himself to the floor, screaming in 
simulated pain. 

• A shoemaker, arrested for no 
stated reason, and 14 other prisoners 
had leftist party initials pinned to their 
chests by soldiers and were driven up 
a cliff to be shot. The shoemaker delib- 
erately tumbled into a crevice and es- 
caped to cell the story. 

• A 16-year-old youth was told that 
his genitals would be slashed unless he 
“confessed” on television to making 
bombs for the center-left political 
party whose victory in June 29 elec- 
tions prompted General Garcia Meza 
to seize power. Threatened with a 
kitchen knife, the boy obliged. 

That Bolivians are used to coups is 
an understatement — there have been 
about 200 of them since the country 
gained independence 155 years ago. 
"But this is different.” said one Boliv- 
ian last week, “Everyone’s afraid." 

While the junta's security chief. Col. 
Luis Arce G6mez, admits to holding 
500 political prisoners, the Archbishop 
of La Paz says the number is more like 
2,000. Censorship of the local press is 
total and foreign correspondents have 
been harrassed. One correspondent 
was arrested for reporting allegations 
that Colonel Arce was involved in co- 
caine trafficking, the only booming 
business in an otherwise bankrupt 
economy. The reporter was freed last 
week after her employers vouched 
that the article had not been published 
and apologized to the junta far her 
behavior. However, the United Stall's 
announced that it was ending its drug 
control program in Bolivia because of 
“some question about the degree of 
coopera t ion we can expect 

Another Bad Week 
For Bani-Sadr 

A man whom President Abolhassan 
Bani-Sadr had called stubborn, unin- 
formed and generally incompetent 
was confirmed last week as Iran's 
Prime Minister. The selection of Mo- 
hammed Ali Rajai. after Mr. Bani- 
Sadr's own nominees had been re- 
buffed, was another victory for the Is- 
lamic fundamentalists who dominate 
Parliament. 

During 10 months as Iran's Educa- 
tion Minister. Mr. Rajai, a farmer 
mathematics teacher. “Islamized" 
education, banning the teaching of 
English and closing universities. Al- 


though not an Islamic Republican 
Party member, he is expected to abet 
the party’s campaign to reduce the 
President to figurehead status. 

Appointment of the new Prime 
Minister presumably bnngs Parlia- 
ment closer to acting on Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s orders to decide 
the fate of the American hostages, 
held since Nov. 4. Like others in Par- 
liament. the new Prime Minister has 
advocated putting the hostages on 
trial. When nine European diplomats 
called on the parliamentary speaker 
last week to ask for their release, be 
replied chat the Americans were spies, 
linked to the clandestine Forghnn 
group of political assassins. 

In Washington, officials looking into 




Prime Minister Mohammed Ali Rajai 


possible criminal activity by Iranians 
said they believed Iran’s internal se- 
curity chief. Gen. H ossein Fardoust, 
bad visited the Washington area two 
weeks before the July 22 murder of Ali 
Akbar Tabatabai, an outspoken critic 
of the Teheran regime. Meanwhile, 
Carter Administration officials an- 
grtly denied a report by columnist 
Jack Anderson that the United States 
planned to invade Iran in mid-October 
to free the hostages and boost Presi- 
dent Carter’s re-election chances. 

Chile Gets to Vote, 
But Not to Choose 

It is hard to see how Chileans could 
work up much enthusiasm for a 
"plebiscite" called by President Au- 
gusta Pinochet Ugarte last week to 
rubber-stamp bis plans to stay in 
power for at least eight more years. 
But in an evident effort to increase his 
popularity before the Sept. 11 vote, the 
regime, long known for mass arrests 
of alleged leftist terrorists, announced 
last week the arrest of 20 police detec- 
tives for terror of the right. 

The arrests were in connection with 
the recent kidnappings of nine Chi- 
leans and the fatal beating of one, a 28- 
year-old journalism student. The ab- 
ductions were claimed by a group call- 
ing itself the Avengers of the Martyrs, 
which sprung up after the assassina- 
tion July 15 of the chief of army intelli- 
gence. While the Pinochet junta denied 
any ties to the “avengers," they ap- 
parently had access lo secret places of 
detention and torture equipment of the 
sort used by the secret police organiza- 
tion ostensibly disbanded by President 
Pinochet in 1977. 

A Chilean newspaper said the 20 ar- 
rested detectives constituted all the 
"avengers." In a junta-ordered 
shakeup of their department, how- 
ever, one of their superiors. Gen. Er- 
nesto Baeza. was dismissed. 

The plebiscite will take place on the 
seventh anniversary of the coup that 
toppled Chile's last elected President, 
Salvador Allende Gossens. Voters will 
be asked to approve a new constitution 
that would keep General Pinochet in 
power until 1988, when -the junta could 
either renominate him or name an- 
other candidate to be approved in an- 
other no-choice election. 


Deadly Response to- 
A Strike in Salvador 

A general strike called last week by 
El Salvador's Democratic Revolution- 
ary Front was largely ignored by busi- 
nessmen but had the usual bloody con- 
sequences — dozens of deaths in fight- 
ing between leftist guerrillas and 
forces of the civilian-military junta. 

While ihe (runt, a coalition of Marx- 
ist b and democratic center-left groups, 
assert lit that "ihe junta is isolated and 
is sustained only by its guns and by the 
United Stales." Salvadorans also 
seemed to he tiring of leftist agitation. 
The San Salvador Chamber of Com- 
merce said SO percent of local busi- 
nesses opened as usual during the 
three-day strike. 

Guerrillas set city buses ablaze and 
blew up power installations as well us 
ambushing military patrols. The junta 
responded by flying in helicopter gun- 
ships. According to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the Salvador armed farces 
have killed more lhan 3.800 civilians 
this year; leftists have killed several 
hundred people. 

Milt Freudenhelm 
and Barbara Slavln 
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A New Order 
Of Debate on 

f 

Atomic War 


By RICHARD BURT 


WASHINGTON — Ever since Winston Churchill de- 
clared in the aftermath of World War n that international 
security would forever more depend on a “balance of ter- 
ror," governments have had to grapple with the appalling 
possibilities posed by their development of nuclear weap- 
ons. The arms* destructiveness made their use in combat 
seem unthinkable and produced general agreement that 
they could <mly be used to deter, not fight, war. Bat there has 
been disagreement over what, combination of weapons and 
strategies could best accomplish that aim and not tempt nu- 
clear powers to make the unthinkable occur. 

A new round of this debate was kicked off last week as 
analysts in and out of the Carter Administration examined 
the implications of Presidential Directive 59, an order 
signed by the President late last month that gave priority to 
developing missiles accurate enough to hit Soviet missile 
silos and co mman d posts. The strategy also calls for the 
development of new command and control equipment that 
would theoretically enable the United States to wage — and 
thus, its authors assert, to deter — a prolonged yet relatively 
“limited ’ f nuclear conflict of pinpoint strikes. 

The directive, the culimination of strategic r ethinking 
that began under President Nixon almost a decade ago, dis- 
cards the dominant American philosophy of deterrence of 
the 1960’s. Designed by former Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, this strategy of so-called “mutual assured 
destruction” saw the. -key to, deterrence in keeping the 
United States and Soviet Union mutually vulnerable. to 
devastation of their main population and Industrial ce n ter s . 

Mr. McNamara opposed making American nuclear 
forces capable of threatening Sovietones. If one or both the 
superpowers thought Its missiles bad become vulnerable to 
a surprise attack, he argued, pressures for launching them 
in a crisis would become almost irresistible. 

Critics of the new strategy believe these arguments are 
still valid. "Deterrence.” Paul N. Waroke, President Car- 
ter’s former arms control and disarmament director, said in 
an interview last week, “is always weakened by any strat- 
egy that seems to contemplate a limited nuclear war. It 
lowers the threshhold to using nuclea: war weapons because 
each side starts to think about using its weapons before they 
are hit.” Calling Mr. Carter’s directive "apocalyptic non- 


sense," Mr, Warlike questioned the feasibility of limited nu- 
clear war. “If both sides equip themselves to fight a limited 
nuclear war,” he said, "they will end up fighting an all-out 
nuclear war that nobody could win.” 

What prompted Administration strategists to think dif- 
ferently was. In large part, a reappraisal of Soviet motives 
and capabilities. In 1972, when it signed the so-called ABM 
treaty , Moscow was viewed by most arms control a dvoca tes 
as having accepted the McNamara definitidn of deterrence. 
Under the treaty, the United States and Soviet Union agreed 
to leave their cities vulnerable to attack by severely limiting 
an tf ballistic missiles. However, doubts about Moscow’s in- 
tentions grew as it acquired the capability, in theory, to de- 
stroy the bulk of the Air Force's 1,054 land-based missiles in 
their underground silos. Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
and Zbigniew Breezinski, the national security adviser, are 
said to have concluded that Moscow now believed that In 
order to deter a nuclear war, it had to be able to fight and 
even survive one. As a result, Mr. Brown is known to have 
asserted that the United States had to demonstrate that it, 
too, could pn gag ft in pinpoint attacks against m issile silos 
ami command centers. To carry out this so-called “counter- 
vailing” strategy, Mr. Brown is said to have contended that 
Washington also needed to convince Soviet leaders that the 
United States could outlast Moscow in a protracted war. 

Mr. Breezinski, according to aides, agreed with Mr. 
Brown’s assessment. Should .the Russians actually strike 
American military targets first, he reportedly argued, no 
American President should be put in the position of having 
to choose between surrender or destroying Soviet cities and 
iwilwaghing a holocaust. Short of war, Mr. Brzezinsld is said 
to have contended that Moscow would have the psychologi- 
cal edge in other political crises if it possessed nuclear op- 
tions that Washington lacked. 

Some American Soviet specialists question the assump- 
tions about Soviet strategic thinking that led to the new doc- 


trine. Robert Legvold, who directs the Soviet studies pro- 
gram at the Council on Foreign Relations, said that while 
there was a “war-fighting” cast to Soviet military litera- 
ture, ‘“I think the Soviets believe that nuclear war is genu- 
inely difficult to control. They seem to recognize that there 
is no such thing as a neat attack against military targets.” 
Other critics questioned the wisdom of approving anew 
strategy in an election season, seeing in it an attemptrtoout- 
Republican the Republicans, whose platform calls for v a 
similar strategic change. The Carter directive also droused 
criticism because of the stream of expensive and cantrover- ' 
sial weapons systems it appears to require- Defense offlefcjs. 
said it would become imperative, for example, to deploy tbe ' 
Air Force’s MX mobile intercontinental missile, a $34 nufas 
system that is supposed to be able to survive a Soviet Unfit 
strike and then strike Russian missiles in their 
silos. The MX is scheduled for deployment hi Utah 
Nevada by 198 6, but many citizens of those states are lobby- 
ing against it. Some officials suggested last week that the 
new strategy would also give a new lease cm life to' antiballfs- 
tic missiles and elaborate civil defense schemes. =• .' 

Within the Pentagon, some aides were puzzled about ftte 
emphasis given in the new nuclear directive to devdkqring 
the ability to destroy Soviet command coders. ‘fThis policy 
seems to assume that both sides .could engage in selective 
nuclear strikes without blowing each other 19 ,” on official 
observed. “But bow will tbe Soviet leaders be able to control 
what their generals do during war if the Kremlin is going to 
the first place that’s taken out?” 

Despite such reservations, Moscow's act i v ism in tfic) 
third world and its growing military power seemed to hove 
pushed Mr. Carter into adopting a more assertive nuclear 
strategy as part of a tougher foreign policy in general. 
Whether this nuclear doctrine will weaken or sustain deter-: 
rence remains an intellectual puzzle. But for tbe time being 
at least, the unthinkable seems to have become less so. 
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It’s a Tough Company for On-the-job Training 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON — After three months of rather smooth 
railing, Edmund S. Muskie has run Into his first storms as 
Secretary of State. And the question is being asked, even by 
some of his admirers, whether the former Senator from 
Maine can withstand the buffeting. 

When he took tbe Job, Mr. Muskie had no illusions that, 
in the last months of an administration campaigning for re- 
election, he would be .able to make significant changes in 
policy or personnel. Seeking to diffuse the political crisis 
caused by Cyrus R. Vance’s resignation, President Carter 
had made it plain that he was looking to Mr. Muskie to help 
mend political fences and to speak out more vigorously than 
Mr. Vance on behalf of the Administration’s foreign policy 
achievements. Mr. Muskie was assured that he would be the 
Administration’s prime foreign affairs spokesman, but he 
knew that Mr. Carter had no intention of muzzling Zbigniew 
Breezinski, the national security adviser, whose views often 
differed from — and prevailed over — those of Mr.' Vance. 

Nevertheless, in tbe drama of Mr. Muskie’s sudden 
thrust into the job, expectations were raised in Washington 
that the former Senator, with his years of political experi- 
ence, would turn out to be a stronger Secretary, able not only 
to handle adroitly relations with foreign countries but also to 
fight for tbe State Department’s prerogatives and positions . 
within tbe bureaucracy and to win public and Congressional 
support for those views. 

Perhaps those expectations were unrealistic; in any 
event, they have not been fulfilled. There is a consensus now 
among State Department insiders and outside observers 
that Mr. Muskie has a lot to learn. One State Department of- 
ficial, asked last week to grade Mr. Muskie’s efforts to date, 
said “He’s passing, but I can’t say more.” Said another; 
“He's still a good Senator, but not yet much of a Sec re tary.” 

It is a fact of life in Washington that information Is 
equated with power. Henry A. Kissinger was able to accu- 
mulate as much influence as he did under Presidents Nixon 
and Ford partly by making sure be knew everything and 
that his bureaucratic rivals knew as little as possible. So 
when Mr. Muskie admitted last weekend that he had not 
known about the shift in nuclear strategy approved by Presi- 
dent Carter until he read it in the newspapers, it was taken 
by some observers as an admission that he had accumulated 
little power in the last three months. . 

While most attention has focused on’ ‘the Secretary’s 
being bypassed by Mr. Breezinski and Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown; who formulated the strategy, it is also appar- 
ent that Mr. Carter felt no need or desireto bring Mr. 
Muskie into tbe nuclear strategy discussion. The Secretary 
of State's relations with Mr. Carter were probably not 
helped when he did not categorically reject a draft-Musfcte 
movement that arose shortly before last week's Democratic 
■convention. — ■ " V 

The situation is somewhat ironi^sizice^ic^dttlde^-as 
he noted two weeks agomTbs" Angeles, sees himself as the 
“first political Secretary of State in a long time.” When the 
reports of a new nuclear strategy first appeared, the Secre- 
tary was about to embark on a campaign trip for the Carter 
Administration, to make speeches attacking the Republi- 
cans for their views on foreign aid and the Strategic-Arms 
Limitation Treaty.; 

Such partisan activity could in itself impair Mr. 
Muskie’s effectiveness. Even though alt Secretaries .of State 
are political appointees, it is generally more reassuring to 
the public for them to be seen as statesmen, somehow above 
the political fray. By .campaigning for the President, Mr. 
Muskie may risk. being perceived as just another Carter 
spokesman. 

As for his Cabinet duties, Mr. Muskie, while putting in 
long hours, appears uncomfortable with the workload — the 
great attention to nuances required In the handling of sensi- 
tive foreign policy questions. He has spent many nf 'the last 
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Secretary of State Edmund S.Mnskle 


100 days on the road, including long weekends in Maine, and 
has shifted much of the daily load to Deputy Secretary War- 
ren M. Christopher. Mr. Muskie 's delegation of so much 
work and his .frequent absences from Washington make it 
harder for Aim. tagejj. the President’s personal attention and 
to meet Messrs. Brown and'Brzezinsld qn equal terms. 

Some see as additional drawbacks Mr.- Muskie’s age 
(“He’s an old 66,” one State Department official said) and 
his natural caution about making decisions. Ever since Mr. 
Muskie entered the Senate 22 years ago, be has been known 
for his slowness in making decisions. He loves to talk about 
all sides of an issue, his friends and critics agree. But tbe 
Secretary of State is continually being bombarded with re- 
quests for decisions and State Department aides say that 
Mr. Muskie is rather slow to respond. 

Talking to reporters 10 days ago, Mr. Muskie com- 
plained about the policy-making machinery set up by tbe 
Carter Administration. He said that not enough time was 
given for high-level discussion of serious issues and that at 
his weekly hrnch with Secretary Brown and Mr. Breezinski, 
for instance, as many as 25 items were on the agenda for 
decision. Paradoxically, the usual criticism of tbe Washing- 
ton bureaucracy is that it takes too long to make up its mind. 


Many observers wondered why Mr. Muskie also Chose tb 
complain in public about bis ignorance of the nuclear strat- 
egy decision, since the admission reflected pocniy on both 
the Administration and on the Secretary. His supporters,, 
however, argued that Mr. Muskie khew.he would have tb 
force the issue of access to the Presidentsome time and that 
it was better to do it over the nuclear issue than to wait for 
another incident. 

Mr. Muskie said last week that as a result of his making 
bis concerns public, he believed his role would be enhanced. 
But there was no' comment on the record from Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Breezinski. 

Mr. Muskie himself rays that be loves h Is job, while ac- 
knowledging that he has not yet mastered the nuances of tbe 
profession, and he talks as though he plans to stay on indefi- 
nitely if Mr. Carter is re-elected. 

Close Muskie associates say that despite his weak- 
nesses. the man from Maine is a dogged in-fighter and will 
ultimately prevail. They also' say that in this election year, 
Mr. Carter needs Mr. Muskie’s support much more than Mr. 
Muskie needs Mr. Carter, because if Mr. Muskie were to 
quit, that could alienate many of. the Democrats who areal- 
ready lukewarm about Mr. Carter. 
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PARIS — SIgvard Ekhind, the Swedish' scientist t 
heads the International Atomic Energy Agency, sugge* ’ ' 
last week that the nuclear powers explode a bomb just ter - 
mind, everyone how destructive such weapons are and to " 
up support for disarmament. 

Coming at the start of the five- week United Nations o f 
ference to review the 1968 Nuclear Non-Prollfera *■ " 

Treaty, Mr. EklumTs somewhat despairing proposal d - ' 
attention to strains besetting efforts to prevent internal ~ 
diffusion of atomic weapons production. ' 

Thirty-five years after the United States let the nucr ‘ 
genie out of the bottle,, the world seems as deeply divide:' - 
ever over prospects for keeping the genie under control -*■ 
the review co n ference in Geneva, the nonprolifera 
treaty was under attack by many of its signatories in r 
developing world, Whflethe United States and its indust-v 
allies were divided oyer howto respond.' -r_- 

Atflrst sight, theinternational effort to limit the spn- 
of nuclear weaponry looks reasonably successful The nw ■ - 
ber of countries known to be producers of such weapons- 
remained stuck at five — the United States, Soviet Un. • 

%^pkj£^s>since weapons. And lll dti . 

countries have signed the treaty , pledging not to acquire t _ 

:dear weapons and agreeing to let the Vienna-based Inter,, _ 
ttaaal Atomic Energy Agency Inspect civil nuclear plants, . 

However , Felipe Valdiviesco, the Peruvian deleg? 
criticized the industrial countries last week and warned t 
unless their grievances are met, some developing nati 
may renounce tbe treaty, implicitly declaring readines 
acquire nuclear weapons. African mid Asian delegates W ’ 
similarly restive. Underlining their displeasure, third wr - 
signatories rejected tbe West’s candidate for conferc 
chairman, imposing an - Iraqi. Israel, which is wi< 
thought 'to have nuclear weapons of its own, has accT '' 

Iraq of secretly building an atomic bomb with French :: ' 
in defiance of nonproliferation promises. 

Many developing countries that signed the treaty ir " 

1960's and 1970’s for idealistic reasons, or under big pc- * - 
pressure, now feel they have been the victims of an eJ - 
rate confidence trick, designed to preserve the industria ~ 
tions’ lucrative monopoly of nuclear technology in an e' - 
gy-short world. The nonproliferation accord is in dangf 
becoming another bone of contention in the wider “N» v. 

South’* struggle between rich and poor nations. 

Under Article 4 of the treaty, the industrial signer* -- 
committed to make their nuclear technology available tr 
developing world for peaceful purposes. But in 1978, afte ? - 
creC negotiations in London, the United States, the & 

Union and their respective European allies agreed to — - — x 

exports from a list erf so-called “sensitive" nuclear »»_ K ' 
which they feared might be used for military purposes.’^ 2nd T 06 
Carter Administration has imposed further restriction^ * ‘ ^ 
which its traditional clients often find insulting — on mu- . . 
exports. At the same time, some industrial countries 
continued to sell sensitive nuclear material when it si t 
their economic or political interests — often to couu . ' * 
that have not signed the nonproliferation treaty. . ' / 

Only with difficulty was France dissuaded from se 
plutonium-reprocessing plants to South Korea' and 
stan; Paris is still selling Iraq highly enriched uranium .... 
can be adapted to make bombs. Germany is pressing aV'; 
with controversial sales of nuclear equipment to Brad ~ 

Argentina, which have not signed the treaty. And the Cj ^ ' 
Administration has said it will continue to supply enri 
uranium to India, which refuses to sign, even though' i ' ' r ' 
already exploded a nuclear bomb. 

“The industrial countries have been arbitrary in 
rales policy, tailing to reward treaty signatories or peu/ : 
nonsigners,” said Lawrence Friedman, an expert. 01 / 
treaty at the Royal Institute of International Affairs in * 

don. “It is not surprising that the third world gets upset. " 

Tn third world eyes, the final example of hypocrisy j/- 
failure to make the progress toward nuclear disarms: " ' 

(fiat was promised in Article 6 of the treaty as th< 
powers* contribution to limiting the spread of nuclear ¥ '■> ;■ 
omy. The five-year agreement under SALT I on limitii' 
fensive missiles has technically expired and SALT 1 ! -' ■ 
mains unratified by the Senate; there is little prospr . 
early agreement cm the proposed nuclear test ban treat"- - 
As third world enthusiasm for the rwnptolifer' ; , 

treaty ebbs, the Western industrial .nations remain dh ' - _ 
over the best way to continue restraining the spread C c *. 
clear weapons. The Carter Administration believes;- ; . 
governments may be tempted to acquire these weapon" ^ 
matter how many pledges of abstinence they sign, if an 
explosives such as highly enriched uranium or pluto 
are readily available around the world in civil power 
tors. It therefore wants all countries to confine thetus 
to the present generation of largely American-desj 
reactors, which use diversion-proof low-enriched fuel 
to refrain from developing advanced nuclear Kchn 
based on plutonium. The Europeans, withaneye topoti 
markets for their new nuclear techniques, argue thsi 
too late to stop any country from developing nuclear * 
oris if it wishes; the methods and Ingredients are too * 
available. Tbe better approach, say the Europeans, is 
move interest in nuclear weapons by political .action 
duce hitemational tensions. 

Many diplomatic observers think there is a bigdt 
bluff in third world threats to pull out of the nofiprolite* 
treaty. Any country that did so would Mtfwnhtically l* 1 
pected of going nuclear. Nevertheless, rids month's ti 
conference wf JI show that the internar tonal consent 
limiting nuclear weapons is becoming dangetauslystri 
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The Bulls are Back 
In V enture Capital 


By CARL RURGEN 
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NEW YQRK — After a long dry spell, 
“ re capital is booming ag ain , with 
now Mowing steadily into old and 
partnerships, 'fueling a spate of 
less startups and giving a shot in 
arm to lmdenwurished growth 

-W4R,-. ^companies. 

J^.lfcof "industry, which is only about 25 

' years old, is still a tiny one, with a capi- 
talization currently of about $2 -billion 
and annual investments measured in 
i— , the hundreds of millions of dollars. But 

L - 4 , „ die lofty returns it has recorded, often 

P j s Vfto ranging to 25 percent or 30 percent a 
^ ‘^ l v year, coupled with a recently lowered 
rate of taxation on the capital gains it 
can produce, axe proving irresistible to 
many. And an unknown amount of cor- 
porate money, as well as funds from 
government-assisted groups, is swell- 
ing the known totals of venture capital 
I! « partnerships further still, 

pr £1 Tt 4. “We’re inundated with deals,” said 
1\LV f Brook H. Byers, a partner in Kleiner, 
*v Perkins, Caufield & Byers, a venture 
capital firm in San Francisco- “The 
last six months has been the hottest, 
we’ve ever seen. We're seeing about 
three deals a day, and they're all in the 
ball park. More cash is pulling more 
entrepreneurs out into the open.” 

Not since the late 1960’s has the ac- 
tion been as hectic. In that period, a lot 
of venture capitalists and the entrepre- 
neurs they backed made a killing sell- 
ing their stock in the sibling new- 
issues market. 

During the mid-1970’s t however, the 
activity cooled considerably, along 
with the general economy. The payoff 
finally came late in the decade, when 
investments in such startups as the 
Federal Express Corporation, an air- 
freight delivery service; the Rotm Cor- 
poration, a telecommunications equip- 
ment maker, and Tandem Computers 
Inc., a manufacturer of computers, 
produced returns to their venture capi- 
tal backers that often ran from five to 
20 times their initial investment. 
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•tnre Capital Association, an 89-mem- 
ber trade group that represents 90 per- 
cent of the industiy. The survey shows 
that the total volume of investment by 
those firms increased from $223.7 mil- 
lion in 1977 to $256 J2 million in 1978, and 
to $305.3 million last year. Add to that 
corporate and other funds not tracked 
by the association, and the venture 
c a pi ta l total last year may have 

reached close to $1 billion. 

The survey also showed that the pro- 
portion of total investment devoted to 
venture capital investment (where 
there was substantial principal risk, as 
opposed to investments In more mature 
companies or leveraged buyouts) in- 
creased from 37.5 percent in 1977 to 48.1 
percent in 1978, and to 80 percent in 
1979. 

“It's been a strong and steady flow,” 
said Mr. Byers, whose company re- 
cently finished raising $55 million for a 
new fund in what may be a record time 
of three months. 

The current climate, has encouraged 
a host of venture fund managers in cor- 
porations and banks to leave their jobs 
and organize funds of their own. 

For example, David C. Seidman, for- 
merly with the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany’s venture capital division, is cur- 
rently seeking to raise $40 million with 
the investment banking firm of E.F. 
Hutton & Company; Stanley C. Golder, 
who broke a 26-year association with 
the First Chicago Corporation to set up 
Us own Golder-Thoma fund, expects to 
raise $00 million — $10 million more 
than originally planned — by the end of 
the month;- and George Kokkinakis, 
who spent nine years with Exxon 'En- 
terprises, the ail company’s venture 
division, was to dose the initial binding 
this month in what he expects by fall to 
be a $20 million fund. 

Although some of the venture funds 
are be ginning to experiment with in- 
vestments in a wide variety of busi- 
nesses, the industry is still focused 
largely on high-technology companies, 
which are considered to be more “re- 
cession proof” than others. 

In addition, many large United 
States companies have become more 


.such as urn 


In the past couple of years, at least 
two dozen major corporations have 
made new forays into venture capital. 
Last September, for example, the Lu- 
brizol Corporation, a manufacturer of 
chemical additives for lubricants and 
fuels, formed a subsidiary, Lubrizol 
Enterprises Inc., devoted solely to ven- 
ture activity. 

Among its holdings are a 24 percent 
interest in Genentech Inc., a four-year- 
old San Francisco-based genetic engi- 
neering company ($15 million invest- 
ed); a 40 percent interest in the Altus 
Corporation, a producer of high-energy 
lithium batteries ($8.5 million); and a 
50 percent Interest in the Zikonlx Cor- 
poration, a 1979 startup that is develop- 
ing computerized process control sys- 
tems ($1.5 million). Lubrizol's plan: to 
amass 12 to 15 investments within five 
to eight years worth close to $100 mil- 
lion. 

"We consider, this a business devel- 
opment function more than a venture 
capital one,” said Donald L. Murfin, 
assistant to the president of Lubrizol 
and president of Lubrizol Enterprises. 
"We’ve limited our investments to 
those areas that are compatible with 
our business. We think it gives us a bet- 
ter method of gaining access to new 
technology than an in-house R.& D. de- 
partment. And it also gives us an op- 
portunity to make a buck.” 

Among other companies that have 
formalized their venture activities are 
TRW Electronics, a subsidiary of the 
TRW Corporation in Los Angeles, 
which, 18 months ago, established a 
venture operation to make investments 
in young technology-based companies, 
and the Atlantic Richfield Company, 
which joins several other oil companies 
in the venture capital field. 

“Corporate interest in venture capi- 
tal is increasing, partly from an aware- 
ness that the corporate environment is 
not always the best environment in 
which to spawn new ventures,” said 
Mr. Kokkinakis. He pointed to Exxon 
Enterprises, where his last job was as 
manager of the components and com- 
munications division. 

Exxon Enterprises has invested in 
some 18 ventures over the past decade, 
which has helped it become a contender 
in such nonenergy areas as the office 
products industry, where it has devel- 
oped data transmission and storage 
technology for the so-called office of 
the future. 

“There's a high interest in venture 
capital now among petroleum compa- 
nies," Mr. Kokkinakis said. “They are 
used to assuming a large risk for a siz- 
able return in the search for oil. " 

Part of the interest by oil companies 
steins from the increasing trend in the 
United States to de-emphasize oil as an 
energy source. Flush with cash from 
steadily increasing prices, the oil com- 
panies are looking for diversification. 

Of the United States’s major oil com- 
panies. at least eight, including Texaco 
Inc. and the Standard Oil Company of 
California, now have venture capital 
programs. The Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), which already has an invest- 
ment in Analog Devices Inc., a tech- 
nology company, plans to fund a new 


■ Investors of venture capital, which 

indude wealthy individuals, corpora- _ . w «. — „ . 

* — J — 11 tnd JMtMtfditt V , shambling venture capi- # ventures division at Analog with some 

lbwm ^ r rt " beSSfiHJr, bdth as an investmentand- ; million' a' year over approximately 

aSTfeta&uri'of Securing new technology. fi ve years. And last spring, the Stand- 
As Mr. Byers pointed out, corpora- ard Oil Company (Ohio) set up its own 
tints do a lot of research tied to their 
product lines, “ but they miss the non- 
linear opportunities, those outside the 
mainstream” that could be exploited 
through venture capital. 


.... 'ff*form pnva'fg‘*fiihited partnerships" by 
j; j pla cing their money, usually more than 


$1 million per investor, with a venture 
capital firm that acts as the general 
partner. 

Once the fund is closed, the firm 
draws down the committed money in 
increments as it locates entrepreneurs 
or fledgling companies in need of capi- 
tal. The hope is that some of the recipi- 
ents will develop into major compa- 
nies, or be bought out, providing the 
venture capitalists with substa n tia l 
gains. 

A fund typically invests its assets 
over at least five years, with the inten- 
tion of liquidating and distributing its 
gains to the limited partners after per- 
haps seven years. 

The venture capital spigot really 
began to open in November 1978, when 
the maximum tax on long-term capital 
gain*; was reduced from 49.5 percent to 
28 percent. One indicator is a survey of 
55 firms belonging to the National Ven- 


\ Twang and Tootle 

•> An American electronics company 
running away with sales in Japan? It 
sounds nice science fiction. Yet a small 
New York-based company has th rown 
the Goliaths of the electronics Industry 
a tiny curve. The Electro-Harmanix 
... ■ Mini-Synth esiz er, made in the United 
States and weighing in at two pounds, is 

■ causing quite a sensation in Japan. 

■ The Mini- Synthesizer, which elec- 
: tnmicaliy produces musical -sounds 
. . such as a lead guitar .or a flute, re- 
-r ceived a rave mention in latest issue of 
Rock Steady, a leading Japanese rock- 
and-roll magazine. 

“No one can predict what kinds of 

• products America will produce,” it 
" said. “It made atomic bombs to de- 

. • stray piflnicind. But ‘this is something 
. quite different. It is our pleasure to in- 
> troduce to you the good news- of the 
. -Mini-Synthesizer.” ' 

Electro-Harmonix, founded JJ*? 

\ a go by a 27-year-old former I.B.M. 
computer y^Asmfln, Mike Matthews, is 

• more Impressed at the moment by the 
Japanese attention than by sales vol- 
ume there — about 250 a month. Intro- 

, >duced in Japan in late June, the syntbe- 
’ 'Sizer retails at ffl,000 yen — the equiva- 
lent Of $225 — and is getting rove re- 
views. 


venture capital subsidiary, the Vista 
Ventures Corporation, but plans to in- 
vest in outside funds as well, “as a way 
of apprenticing, of getting into the deal 
flow , ’ ’ said one official . 


The Cargo Would Look Odd to Columbus 
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Below decks, it carries thousands of 
gallons of crude oil. Above decks — 
above 1,600 deadweight tons of cargo, 
machinery and crew — there are two 
rather odd-looking folding plastic sails. 
When the wind is right, a computer on- 
board turns off the diesel engine, and 
the tanker becomes a simple sailboat, 
stuffed to the gills with fuel. 

par ty this month, at a shipyard in 
western Japan, the Aitoku Company 
launched the Shib-Aitaku Mara, sched- 
uled to begin test runs sometime early 
next month. The ship is to be in full sail 
by October, possibly carrying oil to 
ports as faraway as Hong Kong. 

If it sounds somewhat offbeat, foe in- 
dustry isn’t laughing. Burdened like 
everyone else by rising fuel costs, ham- 
pered by a glut of supplies, and gener- 
ally made anxious by increasing 
competition, the makers and owners of 
tankers worldwide are following foe 
Mara with interest Since preliminary 
indications are that foe ship is saving 
up to 50 percent on fuel costs, and that 
with good winds it can travel greater- 
than-nonnal distances without refuel- 
ing, reactions in some quarters might 
even be termed enthusiastic. 

Nippon KOkan K.K.,a major Japa- 
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nese shipbuilding firm, was the first to 
test the concept — building an 80-foot 
model of a 300,000-ton supertanker and 
equipping it with everything from 
square sails to rigid metallic wings. 

In the United States, the Maritime 
Administration is nearing the end of an 
extensive paper study of wind-power 
possiblities, designed to provide that 
agency with a workable model of its 
own. “I guess it does sound ridiculous 
cm the surface,” said James Lisnyck, 
foe contracting officer in charge of foe 
Maritime Administration study. "The 
only thing we’ve proved is that you can 
push a ship with the wind. " 

Indeed, how seriously can the'idea of 
sailing tankers be taken? Officials at 
Aitoku say that they intend to build 
more tankers like foe Mara — if the 
prototype ship proves successful. The 
Maritime Administration points out 
that since tankers have very little deck 
cargo, "backfilling" existing ships to 
add sail would not be a difficult task. 

“You never know about these 
things,” said William Kurfehs, assist- 
ant to the president at the National 
Shipbuilders Council.. "Sometimes they 
go. Sometimes they don’t, and some- 
times its a lot of money wasted. ” 
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Financing of the America’s Cup 


The Freedora and the 
Enterprise In a test ran 
eaziy^hls y ear 
off Newport, R.I, 



By WILLIAM N. WALLACE 

NEWPORT, R.I. 

U NLIKE the ocean’s tides, the 
cash flow at the America’s Cup 
competition runs in only one di- 
rection for both sponsors and competi- 
tors, and that is out. This most expen- 
sive sports event generates neither 
gate receipts nor television revenues 
and its participants receive no compen- 
sation. 

However, as the countdown for the 
latest cup competition proceeds — the 
final selection trials for American 
ships begin Tuesday — the pains of a 
one-way cash flow surrounding the cup 
have been eased. Tax-exempt gifts, 
which began in 1974, are now foe ac- 
cepted way of financing the American 
yachts. And corporate sponsorships 
are beginning to supplement private 
donations. 

No one quite fo rese es the day when 
foe equivalent of STP stickers are af- 
fixed to the topsides of the beautiful 
yachts. But many believe that the fu- 
ture of the America’s Cup competition 
will become entirely dependent on cor- 
porate participation — and there are 
just as many who deplore such a pros- 
pect as unnecessarily commercial, al- 
though foe deploring isn’t done in pub- 
lic. 

Edward du Moulin, a retired vice 
chairman of Bache & Company with 
experience in financing foe American 
yachts, says that corporate participa- 
tion is the wave of the future and that. 
“We have only scratched the surface in 
this area.” ... 

. Robert Hobneragrees. A retiredyice- 
president of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, he is co-chair- 
. man of the syndicate for Clipper, one of 
the American yachts, with Daniel 
Strohmeier, a former vice president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
“Like a new product," Mr. Hubner has 
said, “an America’s Cup campaign 
must be marketed, financed, manufac- 
tured, engineered and launched by 
capable personnel.” 

Nevertheless, there will be no tangi- 
ble rewards for foe backers of the win- 
ning yacht in the final series that 
begins Sept. 16. There is even one final 
expense. The winning group is ex- 
pected to pay for and donate to the New 
York Yacht CJub a scale model of its 
vessel for the model room on the second 
floor of the clubhouse on West 44th 
Street. Cost? About $10,000. 

On that magnificent second floor, 
there is a model of every yacht that has 
won the cup, or rather defended it for 
foe New York Yacht Club, for its 
yachts have never lost. Those models, 
which go back 110 years, are symbols of 
expenditures of many millions of dol- 
lars. In an adjacent smaller foyer the 
cup, an overly ornate Victorian ewer 
containing 136 ounces of silver, re- 


mains bolted to a small wooden table 
within a glass case. 

The Americans, under the direction 
of the New York Yacht Club, which 
owns foe cup, have three yachts sailing 
in trial races here to determine the one 
best suited to serve as foe defender. 
These are Clipper, Courageous and 
Freedom. There are four challengers 
representing yacht clubs in Australia, 
France, Britain and Sweden. The 
names of foe yachts are Australia, 
France 3, Lionheart and Sverige. Three 
sets of elimination races being sailed 
this month will decide which is to be the 
challenger in foe September series. 

The format is a familiar one. The 
New York Yacht Club invites chal- 
lenges from foreign clubs and at least 
three years must pass from one compe- 
tition to the next. That is for economic 
reasons because the expenses are so 
enormous none of foe sides could afford 
an annual event. 

Over the years, the New York Yacht 
Club has become a national organiza- 
tion. Californians, Floridians and Tex- 
ans became skippers, sailors and 
donors to the cause. Those influential in 
foe club, a big one with a membership 
of more than 2,000, are striving now to 
make the defense of a 129-year-old 
trophy a national effort. 

There is such intense interest among 
recreational sailors, who represent a 
selective and growing body of monied 
people, that sponsors are attracted to 
the event by demographics. Thirty- 
three companies and organizations 
have contributed products, services or 
funds to the Clipper campaign, for ex- 
ample. . 

-The _New Ygri^»Yach 
first time has printed 
gram, for sale locally at $3, and it con- 
tains 36 pages of advertising in a 50- 
page book. Thirty-nine companies 
bought space, many with a nautical 
connect! cm but several without, such as 
Chivas Regal Scotch, Beefeater Gin, 
Porsche, Audi and Mercedes Benz au- 
tomobiles and the Providence Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Michelob, in foe program, presented 
itself as the official beer of the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup and perhaps that was the tip of 
future icebergs. The Yacht Club has 
put together a licensing program, simi- 
lar but smaller than that of the United 
States Olympic Committee. Sperry 
Top-Sider provides the America's Cup 
shoe. International Marine Wear the of- 
ficial foul weather gear. 

There have been conflicts. Line 7 has 
donated foul weather gear that the 
crews seem to prefer and Sebago Inc. 
with its Docksiders battles Top-Sider 
for favor. 

Something new to foe America ’s Cup 
financing was introduced this year 
when Russell Long, the 24-year-old 
skipper of Clipper not long out of Har- 
vard, sought and gained a direct contri- 
bution from a corporate sponsor. Pan 
American World Airways. For a gift re- 


ported to be $200,000 the airline In turn ' 
gained some identification because Mr. 
Long changed foe name of his yacht 
from Eagle to Clipper on the day of the 
launching last April 14. All of Its life 
Pan Am has called Its airplanes clip- 
pers or clipper ships. 

The only other Pan Am identification 
Is the airline’s familiar hemisphere 
logo discretely placed on foe side of the 
van used to transport Clipper’s crew 
and sails about Newport. 

A beverage company once offered 
money with foe stipulation that its 
name be placed in large letters across 
one of theyachr’s billowing spinnakers. 
The New York Yacht Club turned foat 
offer down with' no second thought. The 
current commodore, Henry H. Ander- 
son Jr., uses words like tasteful, whole- 
some and representative, when the de- 
vices of sponsorship are brought up. 

Because foe yacht races take place 
at sea two to eight miles from New- 
port’s ocean drive, the spectators are 
limited and never number more than 
5,000 aboard ships. When foe cup races - 
are run in September the Coast Guard 
keeps the spectator fleet so far away ■ 
that a sticker could not be read nor foe 
name -of the yacht painted on its tran- 
som by most of those there to watch. 
Furthermore foe races are so un- 
wieldy, so lengthy (two to five hours), 
and so devoid of Instant action that they 
seldom show up on television. The cor- * 
porate sponsors, especially those with ' 
nautical products, use the identifica- 
tion for advertisements in yachting 
wwpritiM and their officers in turn 
• gain access to the Mg spectator yachts. 
Theseare the perks. 

Vgre challenging organization most 
pa^ Its'orwn way — foe building of foe 
12-meter yacht in the country of chal- 
lenge ($1 million minimum Including 
the fees of the designer), the sail inven- - 
tory (which includes testing and design 
research), crew selection and training, 
transportation of yacht, crew and sup- 
port persons to Newport, housing and 
maintenance of foe group at a mansion 
here, plus the campaigning of the yacht 
far a period of two to three months. 

The overall bill varies. 

Alan Bond, an Australian entrepre- 
neur who has had high profits in real 
estate development surrounding his r 
home city of Perth, is believed to hold 
the modern record for a single chal- 
lenge. When he made his first attempt 
in 1974, Mr. Bond brought along two - 
racing yachts, one old and one new, ' 
plus a full contingent of yachtsmen. 

That huge entourage plus foe dis- 
tances brought the total expense close 
to $4 million. Mr. Bond and his group, 
with reported ba c kin g now from Ru- 
pert Murdoch, the publisher, are back ' 
fora third time this year but in a more . 
modest way without a new boat. Their 
yacht, Australia, is the same one that 
lost the last uzp challenge to Coura- 
geous In 1977. The Bond budger this 
time is around $1.5 million. 


THt MARKETS 


By ALEXANDER R- HAMMER 


The stock market rally continued to move ahead in 
heavy trading last week, despite a one-day selloff Tuesday in 
which foe Dow Jones industrial average lost J1169 points, its 
biggest one-day decline since a 13.91-point loss on June 30. 

For foe week, foe Dow finished up 12.03 points to 966.72, 
its highest level in about 3*4 years. Since April, the blue chip 
barometer has risen more than 200 points, mainly because of 
heavy buying by institutional investors. 

Turnover for the week amounted to 236.57 million 
shares, compared with 253.3 million shares in foe preceding 
week 

One sector that has been the subject of considerable 
analysis during foe rally has been the energy issues. Over the 
last two years, oil and gas stocks have been one of the best 
performing groups in the market. Although they have dis- 
played some weakness during the market’s upturn, many 
made strong gains last week. 

Three major factors are responsible for their superior 
performance: the escalation of oil prices by the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries, phased decontrol of do- 
mestic oil and gas prices, and sharply higher profits by the 
oil companies. 

However, because United States inventories of crude oil 
are currently at a four-year high and world spot prices have 
softened, many analysts are concerned about the near-term 
outlook for energy Issues. 

“The present glut in oil supply could continue to cause 
some weakness in many energy issues until year-end, espe- 
cially those depending on refinery profits.” said Leonard Sie- 
gel, vice president of investments of Joseph thal & Company. 

In recent months, consumers have shown a growing 
resistance to high gasoline prices, and consumption has fall- 
en. The current recession has also contributed to the slacken- 
ing demand, and some oil companies have lowered their 
prices accordingly. 

Mr. Siegel cautioned that investors should be more care- 
ful in selecting energy stocks during this period, and he 
recommends buying wily those with substantial exposure in 
North America. In this category, he favors Standard of Indi- 
ana, Conoco, Kerr-McGee, Panhandle Eastern Pipeline. Dia- 
mond Shamrock and Worldwide Energy. 

Although he predicted that, over the long term, the do- 


mestic energy issues will resume their upward move, he is 
not optimistic over the future direction of the stocks of those 
international oil companies that derive a large portion of 
their income from unstable foreign areas. 

Martin D. Sass, president of M.D. Sass Investors Serv- 
ices Inc., believes that the general environment for energy 
stocks is undergoing a significant change, and he expects 
some of the major oil Stocks to lose their market leadership 
by year-end. 

“Investors should avoid 'most International oil stock? 
with major foreign exposure and most oil refiner /marketers - 
stocks, which will be undergoing a profit-squeeze as oil 
prices decrease and their costs increase," he said. 

Mr. Sass prefers issues like Amerada-Hess, Occidental 
Petroleum, Tosco and Mobil over the next 12-month period. 
He said that Mobil Is an exception among the international 
oil comanies because of its low price/ earnings ratio and ex- 
ploration potential, especially off Newfoundland, which 
could add significantly to its reserves during the decade. 

He also likes Union Pacific, which he said has a signifi- 
cant participation in several discoveries in the gas-rich 
Overforust Belt in the Wyomkig-Utah area. He said that the 
Belt may prove to be the “most exciting on-land United 
States oil and gas exploration play in the United States of the 
1980’s.” 

Another analyst. Diaries M. Lewis, vice president of 
Shearson Loeb Rhoades Inc., said that the current tempo- 
rary abundance of oil will give way during 1981 to a condition* ' 
of tightness and possibly a shortage, which will help the 
energy stocks. In addition, he said that the earnings of the 
major oil companies this year will exceed the general mar- 
ket estimates. 

“The major oil issues in the last few weeks have been in 
a consolidating phase and will begin shortly to outperform- 
the market mce again," Mr. Lewis predicted. He recom- 
mended buying Gulf Canada, Amerada-Hess, Atlantic Rich- 
field, Standard of Ohio, Getty and Royal-Dutch. 

Anthony Ludovici, vice president of Tucker Anthony, • 
feels that the oils as a group possess favorable long-term 
prospects in terms of pricing, regulation and exploration.* 
and as an inflation hedge. 

Mr. Ludovici said that their price /earning multiples are 
low, dividend yields are good and return on equity is by far 
among foe best In the corporate universe. He suggests buy- ■ 
ing Gulf Oil, Texaco and Cities Service. 
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Democratic Gestures 


Two fellows we know from Washington were talk- 
ing politics the other day and they 'made a $5 bet. *: 

11 You think Kennedy’!! show up on the platform 
Thursday night,” one asked, “after the Carter accept- 
ance speech?” 

“Yessir, but I’ll bet he doesn't link arms with Car- 
ter and raise them up high for the photographers. ” 

At the time, it sounded like a decidedly narrow 
thing to bet on. On reflection, the bet summarizes the 
1980 Democratic Convention. The whole week came 
down to a single moment ; and it turned out badly. 

When the delegates gathered Monday, there was 
barely a doubt that Jimmy Carter would win renomina- 
tion or that he would hold his own in the rules and plat> 
form fights. Nor did political pros doubt that Edward 
Kennedy would join in the traditional closing ritual of 
unity. The question was, how warmly? 

Throughout the campaign, Senator Kennedy criti- 
cized the President for pursuing cold, “Republican” 
economic policies. In his stirring Tuesday speech, the 
Senator asked the convention “to renew the commit- 
ment of the Democratic Party to economic justice.” If 
Mr. Carter did that, he said, no Democrat would work 
harder than he for the President’s re-election. 

Mr. Carter made some economic policy gestures in 
the Senator’s direction. And Thursday night, the Presi- 
dent swallowed his pride: “I reach out tonight to you 
and to those who supported you in your valiant and pas- 
sionate campaign There is no doubt that even 

greater service lies ahead of you.” Mr. Carter was so 
generous with the future that one had to wonder what 
Vice President Mondale was thinking. 

By now, everyone knows how the Senator respond- 
ed. There was no raising of arms in unity. Indeed, 
though others on the podium waited for the benedic- . 
tion, the Senator-left first, alone, unsmiling. Some peo- 
ple who watched on television thought he looked grudg- 
ing, like a poor loser. 

Whether that impression is fair, the fact is that in 
all four days of activity and tension, neither the Sena- 


tor nor the President did justice to the Administration's 
economic situation. Mr. Kennedy never had to defend 
bis accusations on the merits. The President, offered a 
televised opportunity to sell his economic policies, read 
a dull catalogue of achievements. 


It is mistaken, and unfair, to say Jimmy Carter 
has adopted his economic policies because he is so in- 
herently conservative — “a clone of Ronald Reagan,” 
as Mr. Kennedy said in Santa Monica. Nor has Mr . Car- 
ter settled on these policies simply to play to the na- 
tional drift to the right. The problem for this President 
is the same as it would be for any: the old liberal eco- 
nomic solutions don’t solve much any more. 

There cannot be many economists bold enough to 
think that unemployment could be reduced now with- 
out risking explosive inflation. When people sigh with 
relief at an inflation rate of merely 10 percent, the 
dominant concern among liberal, as well as conserva- 
tive experts, is to keep it from getting worse again. 

Senator Kennedy may rage against that, but rag- 
ing does not give a President any new place to turn. In 
fact, to pursue the Kennedy ideas before inflation truly 
subsides might well make matters worse. And in the 
meantime, the economic policies advocated by the real 
Ronald Reagan sound far more speculative than con- 
servative. 

Mr. Carter might have tried to explain ail that to 
his national audience Thursday night, just as Harry 
Truman used most of his 1948 acceptance speech to ex- 
plain the economic irresponsibility of his opposition. 
But, alas, the President is still' no salesman. If any- 
thing, he keeps dropping his sample case on his foot. 
Not even the quick “We want Jimmy” chant from the 
Carter claque could drown out the booing when he 
bragged about reviving draft registration. Even if he 
and Senator Kennedy had raised two arms together, 
that alone would have been only a gesture, about as elo-. 
quent as one hand clapping. 


The Marriage Penalty 


Angela and David Boyter had a problem. Under 
present law, as married people with separate (and sub- 
stantial) incomes,- they had. to pay several thousand 
dollars more each year, tothelntemal Revenue Service 
than if -they had remained single. Their solution: an 
amicable divorce each December, remarriage each 
January. Now, a tax court has ruled that the Boyters 
still have a problem. While the court avoided address- 
ing the issue directly, it seems that a divorce based 
solely on the desire to avoid taxes is no divorce at all. 

Only Congress, it appears, can undo the “marriage 
penalty” And even that is not certain, for lurking be- 
neath the surface of this seemingly straightforward 
issue are some thorny questions of tax equity. 

From the Boyters’ perspective — as well as that of ' 
millions of other families with two breadwinners — the 
reform needed is self-evident: tax law should be blind 
to how couples choose to live, neither encouraging nor 
discouraging marriage. Joint returns should be elimi- 
nated, and all taxes should be paid by the individuals 
who earn the income. The resulting revenue loss of per- 
haps $10 billion presumably would be made up in 
slightly higher taxes for everybody. • 

Senator Moynihan recently noted that such a re- 
form would be an incentive to juggling income from in- 
vestments. A wealthy wife, for example, might trans- 
fer stock to her husband so that the dividends would be 
taxed at a lower rate. He therefore favors a slightly 
more complicated solution, one endorsed by the Ameri- 
canJBar Association. It would provide married couples 
with a tax credit that would precisely offset the mar- 
riage penalty on earned income alone. 


Both plans, however, ignore a fundamental issue. 
The progressive income tax is meant to apportion the 
tax burden according to the ability to pay. Couples can 
live cheaper than single people. So atax- system that, 
on its face, treated married and single people identi-. 
caily would in fact favor marriage. 

If you accept this line, what is really needed to 
make the tax system neutral is to raise the taxes of un- 
married couples, not lower the taxes of those who have 
formally tied the knot. But that presents problems, like 
enforcement; just figuring out where people live is 
tough enough for the Census Bureau. Then, too, there is 
the sticky question of what, for purposes of taxation, 
constitutes a couple. People of the opposite sex living at 
the same address? Roommates of the same sex? Not 
many people would want to leave the answers to Con- 
gress or the I.R.S. The sad truth is that there is no pure 
solution to the marriage penalty. 

There is, however, a messy solution that might 
work better than the alternatives, advanced unoffi- 
cally by Treasury economists. Like Senator Moyni- 
taan’s proposal, theirs would provide two-income mar- 
ried couples with a special tax credit to reduce the per- 
ceived inequity. But it would not aim, as the Moynihan- 
style credit does, to eliminate discrimination between 
married and unmarried couples. Rather, it would be a 
flat cash rebate, unrelated to income, to compensate 
two-worker families for the higher cost of m a i n t ainin g 
a home without anyone home to do the housework. 

The Treasury approach is hardly perfect. But it is 
likely to please many and anger few. In the world of tax 
reform that is no small accomplishment. 


Topics 


Chile, New York and the Fog 


‘Neo-Democracy* 


On Sept. 11, the people of Chile will 
be herded to Che polls to approve a 
new constitution that will let them 
vote for anyone for President so long 
as he is General Augusto Pinochet. 
The general has assented to serving 
eight years, after which he may yield 
■to popular demand and agree to a 
second eight-year term. So certain 
is he of the high regard In which 
he is held that he is sparing Chile- 
ans the discomfort of choice. His sup- 
porters call this tidy system “neo- 
democracy.” 

Seven years ago General Pinochet 
had to shoot his way to power by 
deposing an elected government 
headed by the socialist Salvador Al- 
lende. As head of the ruling junta. 
General Pinochet has tried to deal 
kindly with an incorrigible people. 
Those who failed to appreciate his 
reign were sent to jail. Chile’s labor 
movement, once the- strongest in 
South America, was abolished, end- 
ing wasteful strikes and inflationary 
wage demands. 

Anyone familiar with modem 
Spanish history will find all this 
familiar. Francisco Franco over- 
threw a leftwing republican regime 
in the 1930's and instituted a system . 
that assured his personal rule until 
his death four decades later. He 
eliminated free labor unions, filled 
prisons with dissidents, sterilized the 
press. But Franco did- not say his sys- 
tem had anything to do with democ- 
racy — a term he disdained — and 
did not stage elections to show 


the world that his people loved him. 

General Pinochet might earn notice 
for candor, if not respect for his princi- 
ples, if he would call his new order by 
the term it deserves: neo-fascism. 


Trench Warfare 


Garlands 

The litter that garlands the streets 
of New York City, our reporters 
write, has become a New York won- 
der. Visitors seem almost honored to 
see with their own eyes how- few 
streets the street cleaners clean. But 
though' their failures are many, it is 
not the street cleaners who litter the 
streets. 

The question is why So many re- 
sponsible-looking people feel free to 
toss down trash. What Justifies store- 
keepers, in their own minds, when 
they leave their sidewalks and gut- 
ters unswept? How can apartment 
houses lack the cans or bags the laws 
require? How can hawkers insult the 
asphalt with wrappers and wastes? 

Psychologists think people are 
willing to litter because the streets 
are already dirty. The more the city 
cuts its street-sweeping force, the 
more they’re needed. Crowded parts 
of the city will never stay clean with- 
out professionals on alert. But there 
remain tasks for volunteers and for 
the city. One wonders why, among 
the legions of New Yorkers not nota- 
bly shy In other respects, there 
aren’t more willing to speak up when 
others Utter — and why, when they 
do, there is not an empty trashbasket 
for blocks. 


If the Customs Service has its way. 
the traditional British-made trench 
coat will take on an unintended mar- 
tial symbolism. Formal notice has 
been given that the double-breasted 
trench coat may be subjected to a 
punitive 35 percent duty because its 
military-style epaulets are nonessen- 
tial. If sustained, the ruling could open 
up an entire new front in the trade war 
over imported clothing. 

A Bronze Star is in order for ingen- 
ious reasoning by the Customs Service. 
It is extending a principle designed to 
protect the domestic lace and embroi- 
dery industry to trench coats, safari 
suits and cowboy shirts. Each of these 
items, Customs reasons, Is an “orna- 
mented garment” and thus subject to a 
penalty that could cost foreign manu- 
facturers millions of dollars in exports. 

Granted, those epaulets aren’t much 
used for binocular straps, and few 
Americans hang hand grenades from 
the belts of their Burbenys. But there 
is hardly an article of clothing that is 
not adorned with useless ornaments. 
What about those superfluous buttons 
on the sleeves of women’s blazers? Or 
those silly buckles on men’s Gucci 
loafers? 

The new ornamental principle could 
subject American makers of blue 
jeans, a major export, to reprisal. De- 
signer emblems are clearly non-essen- 
tial, and, if other countries employ 
American sartorial doctrines, they 
could knock the bottom out of Che jeans 
business. We trust that the exegetes at 
Customs will think again. 


Letters 


-tty 


Reagan’s Approach to Inner City Decay 


To the Editor: 

Governor -Reagan recently visited 
Charlotte Street in the South Bronx. In 
doing so, he recalled for those inter- 
ested President Carter’s unredeemed 
pledge to rebuild that area by stating 
that under hisJ leadership private in- 
dustry could be encouraged and ena- 
bled to bring hope to this wretched en- 
clave. It was reported that he was 
momentarily angered by the disbeliev- 
ing and antagonistic reception. 

While the alleged purpose of his visit 
is laudable, his anger, however transi- 
tory, is incomprehensible. Additional- 
ly, the hope he sought to engender may 
not only be illusory, but may border 
upon a cruel hoax. 

-.In The New York Times of Aug. 10, 
we are reminded that in 1965, Watts, a 
section of Los Angeles “. . . exploded 
into 'six days of racial violence, burn- 
ing, looting, and killing” arid that “. . . 
since 1965, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in Federal, state and city aid, and 
grants from the Ford Foundation and 
other sources have been spent on the 
problems...” Yet, the headline of 
that same Times article states “A 
Decade and a Half After Riots, Watts 


Is Termed *Worse Hovel Than It 
Was.*” ; 

Two points: first, as Governor -of ." 
California, the chief ^reoftive of that 
state, Mr. Reagan’s leadership was 
apparently inadequate and inappro- v 
priate to the problems ofrehabilitat-;. 
ing or revitalizing Watts and its dti- 
zenry. Therefore, there is no piece- - 
dent and no basis to believe that# be 
becomes Chief Executivej Of the n& 
tion, he shall fare better with, the fate 
of Charlotte Street. 

Second, it is possible^ but highly -.; 
doubtful, that in the atmosphere of the i. 
present; underscored -b£ Increasing*^ 
exports of dollars for decreasing vol- 
umes of oil and gas, private industry— 
would have either fte incentlve or the., 
resources for pouring hundreds of mil- , ; 
lions of dollars into Charlotte Street, to ’ 
say nothing of the fact Chat Watts has 
not been restructured by the infusion . . 
of such investments since 1965. 

Once again, we have an aspirant for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
and in Mr. Reagan's case the 
(present) frontrunner, not merely . 
simplifying an excruciating problem, 
but failing to understand if while skip- 


ping over h& cwh tpilor failure t 
feet Watts.The press apparently 
Mr. Reaganiagh marks for his „■ 
tngness to visit Charlotte Street/ 
.for his demonstration of concern. , 
Thus, a third and fmai point. V 

. If this Is the stuff ..that earns % 
marks for Presidential candid? 
.who motor in and away within/’ 
: conditioned limousines, surround*.: 
a panoply of security, God help', 
people of these United States, anc.. 
the least, its exalted investigt, : 
press. ' G.B.FW, 

Larchmont, N.Y., Aug. 11, * 


Wing 




The Balts’ Sad 40th Anniversary 


To the Editor: 

The Balts axe uncelebrating this 
week. They are having a bad week. 
The Balts, I say, not Baltimore. The 
Baltic States you remember are three 
little ones all in a row on the roof of Eu- 
rope. From top to bottom — Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania. 

The Balts are in mourning this 
week. They mourn for their tiny, for- 
gotten selves. Forty years ago this 
past week, within a few days of each 
other, they were hijacked to Moscow. 
In the beginning, their friends, fellow . 
countrymen and relatives all said, 
“Hey, you can’t do that. You're flout- 
ing all the norms of International law 
and diplomacy. You’ll never get away 
with such aggressive behavior. Why, 
it's simply an outrage. You'll not get 
away with it!" 

But they did. At least they have to 
this point. I mean, people have been 
bom, went through high school, col- 
lege and war, they've gotten married, 
some have become grandfathers and 
grandmothers, all since the Balts be- 
came unfree. That’s a long time to be 
‘held. But memories are really quite 
short and our lives are oh-so-busy. Be- 
sides, who are the Balts to me, or I to 
them? Who can ever remember if 
Riga is the capital of Estonia or Lat- 
via, or Arkansas for that matter? 
Geography’s for kids. Better to study 
something more practical — computer 
science, for example. 

Now, the Balts are practical people. 
They Ye’studying history" and, with tSte 
tip of a bayonet in their backs, they’re 
studying Russian. It may surprise you 
to leant that the Latvians, Estonians 
and Lithuanians have their own lan- 
guages, customs and culture. In fact, 
about the only thing they don’t have 
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are their own countries. Haven’t since 
1940. “Well, what are they doing living 
in somebody else’s country?” you may 
logically inquire. Good question. The 
answer is they can’t get out. 

You see, there’s the water to the 
north and a great big barbed wire 
fence on all the other sides. For a time 
they used to. go up to that barbed wire 
fence and look out, hoping someone 
would help them get their countries 
back. But the noise on the other side 
got quieter, the letters and Christmas 
cards (they’re very religious people) 
came less frequently and the folks who 
went to that fence got tired, got old and 
many died. Too bad the fence didn’t 


Sense of Responsibility 

Tothe Editor: . . >^ 

Democratic convention deleg . ' - a - |B j 

were taken oa the usual tourafHai ^ 

and the South Bronx. As always, " . • ™ 

me^ presented interviews in w - . ” 

individuals expressed their hom ' ' % 

the neighborhoods’ conditions. 

. Nodoubt these sentiments were . : 

cere but they ignore the fact that, . > \ ^ 

trary to' the impression that only. ' f 
cities display such horrible exam , r i* " 

of -neglect and poverty, they ax -- -« ■* 

■ widespread phenomenon across - -■* 

whole land. There are not many 
lages and towns that. do not haw , * *il * 

addition to a rundown but clean s' - . ’ . - 

ping street and an area of neat ,... a 

comfortable homes, a fringe of a' 

. doned buildings, dumps and bm - - . * rrt*m 

Proportionately, these are as larg^ . j 

the South Bronx, Harlem and Bedf - . d 

Stuyvesant are to New York City. , - 

The solutions are the same ev : 
where: (1) Get rid of the indusT. ^ 

garbage, (2) provide those who arr — *-.r**« 

capable of working with decent h ' , 

ing. (3) provide steady jobs so that 
working poor are able to raainta : 

livable environment (4) and most . ' ■ *** w 

portent, create in the commur . . • * r '“ 

among rich and poor alike, a sens I 

mutual responsibility for the mai .' ' •> 

nance of a Uvable environment. ■ •■ XPW ft 

It is hopeless to create artifl- . , taMtf 
communities with huge outlays- 
money Inhomogeneous minority ar «9! 

if those who are provided with jobs \ r 

mediately flee to “better class" 
comodations instead of staying on . , - . ; i 

helping to maintain and extend ■' 
benefits to all. George a. Elb: - . > • j-ri m 

NewYork, Aug. 12,: “ 
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.Directives 58 and 59 
Are War Strategies 


■ •: it* N 


Tothe Editor:. 

The announcement that the Car - 
Administration is seeking better p - 
tectionfor our leaders in the event t - 


nuclear war indication t 

get old and tired and c^T^&^like _ 15 ™. ore M - ' 

«• are so uncelebrating. 


-•! onek 
l-m\ fan 


After all, it was their 40th anniversary 
and you didn't remember, did you? 

David McClavE 
Takoma Park, Md., Aug. 6, 1980 


West’s Irrational Attitude Toward Jerusalem 


To the Editor: 

The attitude ofthe Western nations 
toward Jerusalem Is based on irra- 
tional motives. Jerusalem has no oil 
and no strategic value. There is only 
the atavistic feeling that Jerusalem 
should not be left in the hands of the in- 
fidels (i.e. the Jews), a psychopatho- 
logjcal leftover from the crusades, and 
the more stubborn as it is irrelevant to 
modern religious and political reality. 

Now what about that controversial 
“Jerusalem law”? It is a declaration 
of facts neither new dor unknown: 
Jerusalem is an Israeli city (East 
Jerusalem was for only 19 years under 
Jordanian control, conquered in 1948 
and reconquered in 1967), and it has 
been the Jewish capital for the last 
2080 years. The Jewish relation to 
Jerusalem is national; for ail others ft 
is religious. Now, to reach the holy 
places and to worship there freely, all 


one needs is a plane ticket and two bus 
tickets. That’s modern Israeli reality. 

So, disregarding atavistic com- 
plexes, what is the Western world 
really worrying about? 

. Michael Noach 

' Beersheba, Israel, Aug. 1, 1980 


Cars and Campaigns 


To the Editor: 

A July 16 front-page article in.The 
Times reported that only 24 minutes 
were needed to designate a new prime 
minister in Japan. Since it takes us the 
better part of a year to elect a Presi- 
dent, perhaps we can learn the corre- 
lation between building efficient cars 
and running efficient political cam- 
paigns. William Poppel 

Bayside, N.Y.. Aug. 11, 1980 


P&fcfc&ifilal Dilative 58 Is based. " 
the false assumption that World W.'. 
m would last, for months or years, a . 
that we would needa safe place fore . 
leaders to wage that war. 

According to estimates of the l 4 ... 
tfonal Security Council, 140 . mill: ; 
Americans, and 113 million Russia / . 
would be killed at once in a nuclt. 
war. Most of the dead would he dr . .. 
ians — women and children. How < ; 
we reasonably or morally justify si 
a slaughter? 

Hospitals would be destroyed * 
both sides. Child care centers, scho : 
and playgrounds would explode b 
radioactive farmland, and even < - ” 
homes would bedestroyed. 

But our leaders wiant to be safe fr>" ' 
it all, so they can continue to fight 
war which no one can win, even af 
all that is worth fighting for has bt 
lost. 

Rather than moving toward a Vfi " 
strike,” which presidential DirectX'' 

58 and 59 seem to be doing, it is ti 
for the U.S. to take the “first step” *■• 
ward peace and national security. I~ 
time to stop the nuclear arms race, .r 
.DANR. EBEN' 
Director, Interfaith Activllv. 

andDisarmam* . _ 
Fellowship of Reconciliat \ . 

Nyack, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1 - 
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A New Assault on U.S. Separation of Church and State 


a* 


To the Editor: 

Senator Jesse Helms’s bill, abolish- 
ing the jurisdiction of aJJ Federal 
courts over state laws dealing with 
“voluntary prayers in public schools,” 
is still another attempt to undermine 
the principle of separation of church 
and state embedded in the First 
Amendment and American tradition. 
But this time, by a route avoiding the 
constitutional amendment process. 

Having been stymied five times in 
their efforts to breach the wall of sepa- 
ration through the amendment pro- 
cess, the bill’s strategists in the House 
hope to by-pass the Supreme Court's 
many decisions since 1962 outlawing 
school-sponsored prayers and Bible 
readings. 

The oft-heard question, “Are we 
going to bring God back to our 
schools?” is a cheap shoe implying 
that anyone against prayer in public 
schools is against religion. Such argu- 
ment may bear weight in the Bible 
Belt where legislative representatives 
are often whipped into line by the fear 
of being charged with “voting against 
God.” But not elsewhere, as is evident 
by the .unyielding opposition of the 
leaders of the nation's mainline 
churches such as the Rev. M. William 
Howard, president of the 40-million- 
member National Council of 
Churches. 


The principle of separation is an es- 
sential part of religious freedom. Af- - 
firmed by Roger Williams, separation 
was first instituted in only one of the 13 
colonies. The -American Revolution 
hastened the drift toward its affirma- 
tion in the Virginia Statute of 1786, 
penned by Thomas Jefferson and ad- 
vocated by James Madison. Restated 
in the First Amendment, it was de- . 
manded by peoples of varying reli- 
gions who wanted no one religion to 
dominate the. Federal union and who 
believed separation was necessary to 
forge a unified nation. 

Thereafter, the struggle toward 
separation continued within each state 
for reasons that still apply — that sepa- 
ration is. an integral pan of religious 
liberty; that no one religion shall domi- 
nate the state: and that separation is 
necessary to preserve the unity of a na-. 


tion of peoples of diverse religio. 

Horace Mann fought the advocates . 
sectarian education in the ' pot 
schools of Massachusetts. “If, thet-. 
he argued in his Twelfth Annual Re$ 
for 1848. "a government would tec. 
nize and protea the rights of religft 
freedom, it must abstain from sub . 
gating the capacities of its chifdred ;. 
any legal Standard of religious fa. ’ 
with as great fidelity as it absta 
from controlling the opinions of men. __ 

Thank God and the Supreme Ccr ' 
that separation of church and state 
beyond the reach of the siatute-So ' 
tor Helms' wants. Separation writ! . 
into the First Amendment ran only „ 
altered by a constitutional an** 1 
merit which the proponents of 1 .' ■ 
Helms bill have not, as yet, been.®} _• 
to achieve. • Irving Ma'-. 

Monmouth, N.J.. Aug. 5, 
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\ The. Presidential campaign is pick- 
tag up speed and losing altitude. Both 
sides promise to debate the issues of 
the future, but the outlook is for a vi- 
cious personal conflict between Carter 

• and Reagan about the past. 

• J'.*: It's dear from Mr. Carter’s 

? Madison Square Garden Party, 
-.- which was stolen by Senator Ken- 
£-nedy, that the Democrats are going 
to run on the interesting and poten- 
,1: dally libelous proposition chat Rea- 

gan would be even worse than Carter. 
“Why jiiinp from the frying pan into 
; iy- the fire?” • 

■•■■*** The most 1 popular passages in the 
-!”■ V- Democratic speeches at the New 
f ■■ York Democratic Convention were di- 
:Tr rected against Reagan perso nall y 
" -■ v.‘ Their re-election platform is a compi- 
■ = ]ation oi * ,fbe sayings of Chairman 
Reagan.” It’s a familiar dodge: 

. ' Would that my enemy had not only 
written a book, but committed thou- 
sands of radio broadcasts and news- 
paper columns! 

*" * : >;■’ The Democrats are now memorizing 
•■’•t 1 ~ every foolish statement Mr. Reagan 
-r ■ has ever made in the course of a long 
•' - acting and big-business public rela- 

• - - tions career, but will this strategy 

. work, and is.it really relevant for the 
future? 

'• r Much depends cm how Reagan 
7 reacts to this Democratic Party strat- 
* : ' egy of personal mockery. He is vulner- 
'.' 7 able to ridicule, but so is Carter. “Tim 

• -7 sayings of Chairman Jimmy” algo 

. make hilarious reading when com- 
-.7 pared with many of his decisions and 
- ..'-'-7 indecisions, and Reagan hasn't lived 
:- : 7* ta Hollywood all these years without 
acquiring talented friends who know 
. how to play this game of funny TV one- 
- . liners. 

’-'V Reagan is very good at reading 
speeches — better than Carter. 
He even has a sense of humor which 
has been absent in Presidential poli- 
tics since Adlai Stevenson offered in 
I9S2 to make a deal with the Republi- 
cans: “If you’ll stop telling lies about 
me. I’ll stop telling the truth about 
you.” 

Carter is trying to demonstrate that 
.. Reagan, is the issue in this campaign, 

7 / and. that, on the basis of many thing s 
. ./he has said in the past, that he is a dan- 
. geron foreign affairs and a dumb-bell 
' .-f 1 on domestic affairs. 
r Reagan is replying; with aii ai^aple 
u.. uodpf be mayhavesaid 

■ * some foolish things in the past, but be 

- i- didn't act foolishly like Jimmy Carter. 

- f And while tibe Democrats were insist- 
log in Madison Square Garden that 
this was a personal campaign against 

- - : Reagan himself, the information here 
7 is that Reagan was in California dis- 

- cussing not only where, he was going'l 

- but who was going with him, and talk- 

- fog about a Reagan cabinet that would 
minimize the personal issue- 

Left to himself, Reagan will un- 
doubtedly be in trouble with Carter's 

• attack on his personal record. But if be 
mobilizes the talents of the Republican 

- Party, -and presents himself as .the 
-- leader of a cabinet of experienced men 

and women, he can undoubtedly wage 
an effective counter-campaign against 
• Carter. 

This is apparently what he now is 
doing or at least considering- There is 
reason here for believing that Reagan 
is now trying to put together, a staff 
. that would serve with him If be is elect- 
ed, including former President Ford 
■- as an Ambassador at Large to serve as 
•' a Presidential advisor and negotiate 
~ special projects abroad; more unpor- 
; taut, George Shultz, former Secretary 
... ■■ of Labor and the Treasury, as Secre- 
>' tary of Defense; and particularly. 
General A1 Haig, former White House 
v aide under President Nixon and for- 
mer Nato Commander, as Secretary of 
State. 

It is interesting that, even cm the 
testimony of President Carter’s 
closest associates, when they came to 
— ■ the problem of replacing Cyrus 
Vance as Secretary of State, they had 
.... very few options: Brzezinski, on his 
: own testimony, was too controversial 
. to be considered, and nobody else 
seemed adequate except Senator 
. Muskie. 

• In contrast, the RepubUcans 
. ' do have peopled! cabinet rank — not 
.. only Shultz and Haig, but Henry Kis- 

: stager, Connally of Texas, Baker of 
’■ Tennessee, Percy of minois and 
' Mathias of Maryland (if Reagan 
.- could stand a couple of Republican 
liberals), and a "number of other 
young Republican Governors and 

■ members of the House and Senate 
'.. who could put some experience be- 

hind a Reagan Administration. 

By himself, Reagan will have trou- 

• ale, despite his present high standing 
. in the popularity polls, in beaung 

■ back the Democratic charge that he s 
• an old man living in a fantasy world 
y of the past. But by mobilizing the tal- 
ents of the Republican Party and indi- 
cating what kind of staff and cabinet 
he would have if elected, Reagan 
could blunt the Democratic charge 
against his inexperience in foreign af- 
fairs and his ideological-prejudices of 

the past. 

Everything is going for Reagan 
now — the economy, the polls, the 
doubt about Carter at tame and 
abroad, the divisions within tne 
Democratic Party, even tire contin- 
ued- campaign of John Anderson . 
but he could lose it all if he allowed 
the Democrats to make him and ms 
silly statements of the past the main 
issue. As the nominee of a party, 
mobilizing all its talents, he could 
win, but alone, he could lose 

greatest advantage any opposition 

candidate has had in this century. 


WASHINGTON — Ronald Reagan 
has proposed a new approach to arms 
control. He asserts, with every sign of 
seriousness, that a heavy increase ini 
our own defense spending cannot and 
will not be matched by the Soviet 
Union, which then will have no choice 
but to give up the arms competition 
and accept a strategic-arms agree- 
ment weighted heavily In favor of the 
United States. Thus, the argument 
goes, by discarding any limits on 
United States defense spending we can 
gain both a SALT agreement and mili- 
tary superiority. This is not a new 
thesis, but age has not added to its wis. 
dom. It runs contrary to logic, experi- 
ence and the Inexorable mathematics, 
of the strategic nuclear balance. 

Curiously, the Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate and other proponents of 
this policy are among those who for 
many years have trumpeted about the 
Soviet threat. Now, however, in order 
to justify their plans for large-scale in- 
creases in military expenditures, they 
paint the Soviet Union as a paper tiger, 
or a stuffed teddy bear; they say that 
it has no choic e but to accept Ameri- 
can military do minanc e, if we only 
have the will to invest massively in 
more military hardware. 

Nothing in the history of Soviet ac- 
tions lends any credibility to this 
proposition. 

Nothing suggests that the Russians 
will react to a major United States 
military escalation by scaling down 
their own spending. 


The Arms-Race Theory 
Of Arms Control 


By Paul C. Wamke 


Nothing but wishful thinking justi- 
fies the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union’s meeting of consumer needs 
will take priority over the matching of 
United States military power. 

The fact is that neither the United 
States nor the Soviet . Union can achieve 
military superiority unless the ocher 
side is willing to default in the competi- 
tion. The Soviet leadership, which 
finds itself in a world where few have 
reason to wish it well, has the unques- 
tioned ability to order priorities so as to 
spend what it considers necessary to 
avoid military inferiority. A simple 
continuation of Its present rate of mili- 
tary spending would suffice for that 
purpose, no matter how many billions 
we add to our own defense budget. 

Nor does the history of strategic- 
arms negotiations give any legitimacy 
to the theory that the accumulation of 
many more American nuclear mis- 
siles will make the Soviet negotiators 
more concession-minded. Neither they 
nor we will be willing to ratify a posi- 
tion of strategic disadvantage. Only 


when a situation of rough nuclear 
parity was reached would the Soviet 
leadership even begin the SALT talks. 

Accordingly, the call to spend them 
Into inferiority is instead a call for a 
limitless arms race that will further 
intensify inflationary pressures, 
starve our own domestic programs, 
and leave us with less rather than 
more security. Insofar as strategic nu- 
clear weapons are concerned, no 
amount of further additions to our own 
force will subtract from the Soviet ar- . 
serial of nuclear missiles. Such a 
buildup will, on the contrary, compel a 
major increase in the number of Soviet 
nuclear warheads that can be deliv- 
ered an military and civilian targets, in 
the United States. 

Even the acquisition of an American 
first-strike capability — ta all likeli- 
hood a theoretical and not a realistic 
objective — would be a futility unless 
we are willing, in a time of major 
crisis, to chance the launching of nu- 
clear war. Indeed, as the balance 
tilted toward the feasibility of a pre- 


emptive attack that would destroy 
Soviet retaliatory forces, we would 
add to our own mortal danger. Soviet 
planners would be forced to consider a 
nuclear first strike by the realization 
that their own nuclear deterrent had 
been eroded. The Carter Administra- 
tion’s recent apparent resurrection of 
a strategy based on the ability to fight 
a "controlled” nuclear war already 
raises this risk at least Incrementally. 

In the superpower rivalry, there is 
only one field in which we can’t out- 
compete the Soviet Union — the field 
of military hardware and manpower. 
The illusion that more money can buy 
us military superiority is simply that 
— an Illusion. 

Our security needs can best be met 
by continuing to seek meaningful 
agreements on control of nuclear and 
conventional arms. While that process 
is being pursued, we must of course 
continue to upgrade our military 
forces in the fashion best calculated to 
maximize their deterrent efficacy. 
But this requires a selective and so- 
phisticated approach to our genuine 
defense needs. Throwing money at our 
national-security problems, in the for- 
lorn hope that the Soviet Union will run 
out of funds before we do, is just throw- 
ing away both our money and our se- 
curity. 

Paul C. Wamke, a Washington lawyer, 
was Director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency from March 
1977 Co October 1978. 


From: Ronald Reagan 



To: 

George Bush 



Re: 

Your soeeches 




As ex-Director, under C.I.A. Regulation HR 6-2 , you " 

must 

submit for review.... 

all writings and scripts or outlines 

of 

oral 

presentations. " 

So, you better preach only about rep 

ties 

and 

football . 




By David Burnham 


WASHINGTON — The first question 
is this: Has George Bush, Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Vice Presidential running mate, 
violated an important regulation of the 
pentral Intelligence Agency, the spy 
organization he once beaded? ' 

The words of the regulation are 
quite straightforward. Before an em- 
ployee or former employee of the 
C.I.A. ships a manuscript to a pub- 
lisher or climbs onto a podium to de- 
liver a speech that touches on intelli- 
gence matters, or might be based on 
classified information, he must submit 
the m atffljia j.to the agency for review. 

fK'secdna question jsthise.W&C 
happens rt»*a- country when its Govern- 
ment promulgates rules that are un- 
equally applied? Mr. Bush and the 
C.I.A. agree that he has not submitted 
his speeches for review. They also con- 
tend that he has not been under an obli- 
gation to do so. This attitude of easy 
tolerance toward Mr. Bush contrasts 
with the C.I.A. ’s approach to another 
former employee, Frank W. Snepp 3d. 
Under an order approved by the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. Snepp has 
been denied all royalties from his non- 
fiction book, "Decent Interval: An In- 
sider’s Account of Saigon’s Indecent 
End,” which he refused to allow , the 
C.I-A. to review, even though the Gov- 
ernment concedes that die book di- 
vulged no classified information. More 
recently, Mr. Snepp was required to 
submit bis second book, a novel about 


the C.I.A. , for official vetting. 

During his campaign for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination, and 
now as Vice Presidential candidate, 
Mr. Bush frequently has commented 
on chronic foreign-policy problems. A 
few months ago, for example, he told a ' 
Cleveland audience that “based on my 
experience in foreign affaire, I am 
convinced that the risks involved in a 
U.S. military presence in the Middle 
East are as unnecessary as they are 
unwanted by the American people.” 

Hardly a unique or unusual insight. 
Mr. Bush, through a spokesman, in- 
sisted that such pronouncements are 
Jjased on knowledge acquired during 
travels , Msl fixperiences&s.en voyio 
United Nations -and China, and his 
readings. But is it possible that the 
comment on the Middle East and other 
observations on foreign affairs also 
drdw on classified information he re- 
ceived while Director of Centra! Intelli- 
gence from January 1976 to January 
1977? 

Hie regulation in question has two 
parts. The first describes who and 
what is covered; the second estab- 
lishes the absolute principle that it is 
the C.I.A., not the individual author or 
speech maker, that must make the 
decision about what material is fit for 
public consideration. 

C.I.A. Regulation HR 6-2 states: 
“Agency employees and former em- 
ployees under the terms of their se- 
crecy agreement must submit for re- 
view by the Board all writings and 


scripts or outlines of oral presenta- 
tions intended for nonofficial publica- 
tion, including works of fiction, which 
makes any mention of intelligence 
data or activities or contain data 
which may be based on information 
classified pursuant to law or Execu- 
tive Order.” Publication is neatly de- 
fined as the communication of infor- 
mation to one or more persons. 

Then comes the part denying the indi- 
vidual any discretion in making the 
judgment about the material. “Submis- 
sion to the Board will be made prior to 
disclosing such information to anyone 
who is not authorized by the agency to 
have access to it. The responsibility is 
upon the employee or. former- employee . 
Ur learn fiptjvfoe. agency whether, the 
material intended for publication fits 
the description set forth in this para- 
graph. No steps will be taken toward 
publication until written permission to 
do so is received from the Board.” 

Asked why Mr. Bush had not sought 
review of comments that might have 
been partly based on classified infor- 
mation, a spokesman for the candidate 
said the remarks were “.so innocuous 
that Mr. Bush sees no reason to send 
them to the C.I.A.” The spokesman 
confirmed that Mr. Bush once asked 
the Review Board to clear a chapter of 
an unpublished book. 

Herbert E. Hetu, chairman of the 
C.I.A. 's Review Board, said he was 
sure there was no reason to be worried 
by Mr. Bush’s failure to send his 
speeches to the agency before he deliv- 


ered them. “We have no reason to be- 
lieve Mr. Bush will not submit for re- 
view any material that falls into the 
category of concern,” the official said. 

Yet the regulation requires the 
C.I.A., not the former employee, to de- 
cide whether material to be made pub- 
lic might be based on classified infor- 
mation. Reminded of this, Mr. Hetu 
replied: “That is a regulation, not a 
law. We have no punitive hold over for- 
mer employees.” 

Maybe that is a problem, even 
though Mr. Snepp might not agree 
about the punitive hold. Perhaps Con- 
gress ought to pass a law an this sub- 
ject. How about one authorizing the 
..CJ-A,_w.a$aign a ream of .unbiased ex- 
perts directly to Mr. Bush’s staff to^-f 
make sure ho classified material 
sneaks into his speeches? But, in the 
name of fairness, why should C.I.A. ex- 
perts limit their services to Mr. Bush? 
Why not a broad new Government pro- 
gram under which the C.I.A. could ad- 
vise all national candidates, even those 
who never worked for the C.I.A.? Or, 
following the logic of the Supreme 
Court decision concerning Mr. Snepp, 
perhaps the Government should bring 
a civil suit to impound the campaign 
contributions raised by Mr. Bush when 
he gave those speeches, which just 
may be tainted by that terrible stain — 
data based on classified information. 

David Burnham, a former reporter for 
The New York Times, is writing a book 
about information and society. 


It’s happened again, but this time 
I’m determined to fight back. 

After enduring nearly a decade of 
disparaging comments, I will no 
longer suffer in silence insults to Hobo- 
ken, land of my mortgage. 

I long ago accepted the fact that the 
name Hoboken sounds so funny that 
even foreigners whose knowledge of 
English is limi ted to such elemental 
phrases as Kentucky Fried and Big 
Mac laugh uproariously at its men- 
tion. 

. I’ve learned to smile at Upper East 
Side gadabouts who manage 1 a stran- 
gled “how interesting” while contem- 
plating Hoboken's depressing D.F.B. 

distance from Bloomingdale’s — a 

vital Manhattan statistic. 

I wrote no letter of protest when a 
magazine article compared the gap 
between a used-car pitchman and a 
Cadillac dealer as the difference be- 
tween Hoboken and Beverly Hills. 

And I restrained myself when Lane 
Kirkland, in. his first speech as the new 
president of the A-F.L.-C.I.O., laid 
down the fascinating geographic 
maxim that if you’re not in a union, 
you ’re in Hoboken. 

But my self-control gave out during 
Michigan Congressman Guy Vander 
jagt’s keynote address at the Republi- 
can National Convention. On prime 
time television, in front of Barbara 
Walters, Walter Cronkite and the le- 
gions of viewers they command 
(among them my mother, who always 
maintained that she did not send me to 
Vassar only to have me end up ta 
Hoboken), Vander Jagt recounted the 
story of his emigrant father’s arrival 
in the United States. Still clad in the 
wooden shoes - or his native Holland, 
the senior Vander Jagt disembarked, 
as thousands of other immigrants 
have, on the docks of Hoboken. Three 
times Vander Jagt referred to those 
docks with the increasingly clear im- 
plication that anyone who wanted to 
succeed in this country bad better get 
out of wooden shoes and out of Hobo- 

Ic&n 

■ so it may well come as a surprise to 
that seemingly large portion of Amer- 
ica that equates Hoboken with No- 
wheresville. to learn that the city is 

flourishing. , , . - 

Despite the somewhat depressing 
fact that our most famous native son, 
Frank Sinatra, outrageously 
toll about in Palm Springs rather than 


Laugh at Hoboken, 

And You Laugh 
At the Real U. S. of A. 


By Rita Christopher 



make a return visit to the city of his 
birth. Even that cannot dampen local 
spirits. 

Immigrants continue to stream in, 
not only from across the ocean but 
from across the Hudson River. New 
Yorkers have discovered Hoboken’s 
solid tum-of-th e-century browns tones. 
And the newest migrants, with ad- 
mirable adaptability, have mastered 
such lost urban arts as stoop sitting, an 
activity that commences at the first 
sign of good weather. Some people 
carry out folding chairs; purists sim- 
ply plunk themselves down on the con- 
crete steps. No dyed-in-the-wool Ho- 
bokenite risks sitting in Lhe backyard 
and missing all the action on the 
street. 

Kids still use sewer covers and catch 
basins as stickball bases, and women 
shout classic messages like “Terence, 
your moTher wants you!” at a volume 
well above the persistent wailing of 
disco radio. 

Neighbors temper their curiosity 
with discretion but local news still 
travels at a speed that the post office 
would do well to emulate. Whatever 
vital information is lacking can usu- 
ally be picked up ai the corner store 
where trade in matters of neighbor- 
hood interest rivals the sale of penny 
candy, chips, and soda. 

On a hot summer day, a Hoboken 
block resembles nothing so much as a 
fading sepia portrait of a IWO's street 
scene, just waiting the Bing Crosby to 
stroll out of the parish house on the 

corner. 

Hoboken, in fact, not only looks like 
the 1940’s but in some respects pre- 
serves the best of those years. And you 
don’t have to be a nostalgia buff to 
recognize that the decade embodies 
some virtues that have disappeared in 
much of America. Street crime in 
Hoboken is infrequent, and despite our 
diverse ethnic backgrounds we ob- 
serve the old rule of live-and-let-live. 
Our sense of neighborliness and com- 
munity loyalty is remarkably high, 
and our children, in the traditional but 
now half-forgotten phrase, “mind 
their parents. ’’ If that’s Nowheres- 
ville, I suspect a lot of Americans 
would like to be going nowhere righr 
now. 

Rita Christopher is New York corre- 
spondent for Maclean's, the Canadian 
news magazine. 


IN THE NATION 

Liberals 

And 

Anderson 

By Tom Wicker 


Carter/ MondUe Campaign Man- 
ager Tim Kraft has conceded that, 
without New York's 41 electoral votes, 
a Democratic victor)’ in the 1980 Presi- 
dential election would be “almost im- 
possible” — an opinion bolstered by 
the fact that had Jimmy Carter lost 
New York in 1976, he would have lost 
the race to Gerald Ford, 281 electoral 
votes to 256. 

Carter Democrats, therefore, will 
not be comforted by the fact that a poll 
taken for Republican Senator Jacob K. 
Juvi’s shows Mr, Carter now running 
/ourfh in New York State. The sam- 
pling of 2,500 persons, taken in the 
period July 21-31, shows Republican 
Ronald Reagan with 36 percent or the 
vote, independent John B. Anderson 
with 31 and Mr Carter, at 16, trailing 
Undecided, at 17. In a straight major- 
party coupling, Mr. Reagan had a 47 to 
29 lead over Mr. Carter, with 24 per- 
cent undecided. 

These results should be viewed ta 
the context of the Billy Carter affair, 
which drew its most damaging head- 
lines during the sampling period. 
And no doubt Mr. Carter got a later 
boost from the televised hoopla of the 
Democratic National Convention. On 
the other hand, the poll considered 
Mr. Anderson only as an independ- 
ent, when rhe likelihood is that he wj]] 
get a profound boost by winning the 
nomination of New York’s Liberal 
Party. 

The Liberals have already endorsed 
Senator Javits, as is their custom. His 
name on their line has always drawn 
thousands of Democrats and is likely 
to do so again; and this time, Republi- 
cans turned off by the Ronald Reagan 
candidacy may also choose to back 
Mr. Javits on the Liberal rather than 
the Republican line. Even if Mr. Javits 
should lose the Republican nomina- 
tion, he still would be running as a Lib- 
eral and attracting voters from both 
parties to the Liberal line, where they 
would be likely to vote for John Ander- 
son, too. 

Mr. Anderson, moreover, is almost 
ideally suited to top a New York Lib- 
eral ticket. In the same Javits poll, he 
led among independents, 42 to 22 for 
Mr. Reagan and 12 for Mr. Carter; 
among Democrats, 39 to 22 for Mr. 
Carter and 20 for Mr. Reagan; and 
among Jews, 45 to 21 for Mr. Carter 
and 8 forMr. Reagan. 

For an independent like Mr. Ander- 
son, an extra advantage — in addition 
to a better shot at carrying the second 
largest state — would flow from Lib- 
eral endorsement. Since that would in- 
stantly make him a threat to win New 
York, it would tend also to make more 
plausible the idea that he might win or 
run second nationally — an idea vital 
to his chances. 

If Mr. Anderson on the Liberal line 
should reshape the campaign, the 
Carter forces would have themselves 
mostly to blame. The President won 
New York in 1976 with the backing of 
the Liberals but proceeded there- 
after neither to consult nor even to 
meet with Liberal leaders, despite 
repeated public warnings — in De- 
cember 1978, October 1979, March 
I960 — that they were dissatisfied 
with the Administration’s record and 
policies. 

Only on June 18, after many Liberal 
leaders hftd involved themselves with 
the Kennedy campaign, did Mr. Carter 
invite Liberals to the White House and 
seek their support. When they pre- 
sented a list of policy demands, he 
promised a reply in 10 days ; it actually 
came more than 40 days later and only 
after the intervention of Robert 
Strauss. At that. Liberal leaders 
judged the response unsatisfactory 
and their view of the Carter White 
House as “grossly incompetent” was 
confirmed. 

Mr. Anderson has assiduously 
courted Ray Harding and other Lib- 
eral leaders and Mr. Harding, for 
one, considers him “solid” on the 
kind of issues that most concern the 
party — the economy, ^energy, civil 
rights and liberties, Israel, aid for the 
cities and the Northeast. An excellent 
Anderson-Liberal connection exists in 
David Garth, Mr. Anderson’s media 
and political consultant, who man- 
aged two successful New York cam- 
paigns for Gov. Hugh Carey — both 
times a Liberal as well as a Demo- 
crutic nominee. 

Liberals also have a couple of highly 
practical motives for nominating Mr. 
Anderson. They would choose, for ex- 
ample, his 41 Electoral College candi- 
dates. Whether or not he carried other 
states, if he won New York and pre- 
vented either Mr. Reagan or Mr. Car- 
ter from getting an electoral majority, 
those 41 Anderson-Liberal electors 
could be vital — . perhaps determin- 
ing — factors in making the next 
President. 

The Anderson candidacy also could 
yield Liberals more influence in the 
New York Legislature. Numerous 
Democrats from districts where Lib- 
eral support might normally be 
shunned are this time seeking Liberal 
as well as Democratic endorsement, in 
order to be on a second ticket not 
headed by Mr. Carter. They expect 
Mr. Anderson to attract voters who 
might stay home from a Carter- Rea- 
gan contest. 

But Liberal leaders like Ray Hard- 
ing say that before the party con con- 
sider nominating Mr. Anderson at its 
convention — now scheduled for Sept. 

13 — he must name an impressive Vice 
Presidential candidate, a Democrat at 
that. Mr. Anderson, buoyed by what he 
thought was the artificial unity of the 
Democratic convention, says he’ll 
choose his running mate by Labor Day. 
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By CAREY WINFREY 


Hollywood 

The Lew Angeles District Attorney 
has yet to bring indictments in an in- 
vestigation of the possibility that ABC 
network executives and Spelling-Gold- 
bezg, the independent production com- 
pany, defrauded investors in 
“Charlie’s Angels” of more than half a 
million dollars. But the investigation 
comes as no great surprise in a city 
where local wags have long maintained 
that the most creative work is done by 
accountants. 

"So what else is new?” asked Abby 
Mann, the award-winning screen and 
television writer ’ and producer 
(“Judgement at Nuremburg, ” “Ship of 
Fools” and last year’s ill-fated televi- 
sion series “Skag”). “I created ‘Kojak’ 
and never saw a penny of profits.” 

“Everyone out here,” says a film 
studio story editor, “assumes that to 
get your money you have to keep a law- 
yer employed full time.” 

“When a network finds out that a 
company that is making millions of dol- 
lars for you is involved in hanky- 
panky,” one independent production 
company head speculated, “the atti- 
tude is likely to be, ‘Who cares? That’s 
their business.’” 

But If the investigation has not sur- 
prised, it has refocused attention on a 
number of questions about the enter- 
tainment business: How do creative 
people conduct themselves in a corpo- 
rate setting? Is the money as free-flow- 
ing as we are led to believe? Is it con- 
trolled more loosely than in less- 
glamorous industries? How do televi- 
sion series get made, and can anyone 
with drive and talent participate, or is 
the creative world of Hollywood a 
closed shop? And, finally, how do the 
answers to these questions affect the 
product and, ultimately, those who con- 
sume it? 

Money, of course, is at the root of 
most of the industry’s evils. 

Alan Horn, president of Tandem Pro- 
ductions, one of the most successful in- 
dependent production companies (“All 
in the Family,” ”The Jeffers ons”), 
puts it this way: “Five yearn ago,” he. 
says, “the net^yprks war? i^qgentle-' 
manly competition. Now they're in a 
war. The amount of money represented 
by a single ratings point is astronomi- 
c&l.And on the whole fire need for in- 
stant success is greater than before, 
the pressures on network executives 
are greater than before.” 

A minute of air time on a highly Niel- 
sen-rated program sells for as much as ' 
1250,000. Producers of successful pro- 
grams stand to become multimillion- 
aires in a relatively short period of 
- time. Danny Arnold, the creator of 
“Barney Miller,” recently sold his 
rights to the program for a reported $17 
million. 

“In a corporate business like Procter 
& Gamble, there are cost controls at 
every level,” says Mr. Horn, who 
began his career as an assistant brand 
manager at that company following his 
graduation from the Harvard Business 
School nine years ago. “But the enter- 
tainment business is completely differ- 
ent The salaries are very high. There’s 
a constant tension between business 
people and creative people in dealing 
with the production community.” 

“These guys make billions,” says 
Walter Kempley, who has spent more 
than two decades as a television writer 
and producer. “Danny Arnold's got a 
house on Sunset Plaza, a house in Ha- 
waii, a Rolls Royce with a chauffeur. 
What else could he possibly want? All 
of Hawaii?” 

An established script-writer may 
earn' $30,000 for writing a half-hour 
script, an exercise often accomplished 
in a week’s time. Others make consid- 
erably more. The story is told of the 
much sought after producer who told a 
production company he wouldn’t 
produce a certain program for a mil- 
lion dollars. Would he consider a mil- 
lion, one hundred thousand? caibe the. 
reply. 

“In what other line of work can you 
get cheated and still drive a new Mer- 
cedes?” asks Larry Mintz, a situation- 
comedy writer and the co-creator of the 
series “ Angie." “When ‘Charlie’s An- 
gels’ finally goes into syndication,” he 
adds, “you’re talking hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars.” 

“I’d like to get out of television,” Mr. 
Kempley admits, “but, of course, they 
throw a bushel basket full of money at 
you. Your house is worth more than 
everything your grandfather, your fa- 
ther and your mother put together ever 
made in their entire lives.” 

“Television is maddening/' Arnold 
-Kane, the creator of “On Our Own,” < 
agrees. “It eats you up. But then, we 
get paid a lot. I think that’s the one rea- 
son we do it.” 

The initial step in the amassing of a 
small personal fortune is taken when 
the writer or producer first pitches an 
idea to the program developer at the < 
network. Mr. Kane described the pro- i 
cess: “You go in and schmooze.- You’re 
tap dancing. You’re Sammy Davis Jr. 
Hopefully, something you say will 
spark their interest and they’ll say, *1 
like that. O.K., let’s make a deal.’ It’s 
all verbal. You give them nothing on i 
paper until the deal is consummated. • 
Then your agent, attorney and business 
manager will contact their people.” i 

Last year, NBC contracted some- 
thing like 80 half-hour pilot scripts. i 


.While 20 were actually produced as 
pilots, none was deemed worthy 
enough to supplant existing series on 
the air. ”1 wouldn’t go to Vegas for 
those odds.” says Arnold Kane. 

■ Some writers complain privately 
that the' networks have stolen ideas 
they pitched, but others say it only 
seems that way, that there are only so 
many ideas in circulation. 

“At one time." says Mr. Kempley, “I 
thought people were sneaking into my 
home, but now I think it’s morea ques- 
tion of coincidence. CBS is now looking 
. for a rural gang comedy, so. you just 
know damn well that every writer and 
producer in town is racing around 
trying to come up with a funny hillbil- 
ly.” 

In theory at least, the role of the net- 
works has changed in recent years as a 
number of Federal Communications 
Commission rulings have taken them 
out of the syndication business and pro- 
hibited network partnerships with pro- 
duction companies. Although the net- 
works now tend to function as financial 
underwriters, rather than the actual ’ 
producers of programs, their influence 
has scarcely diminished. 

Their power today* derives from the 
fact that they, and they alone, deter- 
mine which ideas will become pilots, 
which pilots will be produced and 
which of the produced pilots will get on 
the air (and opposite what programs 
and in what time slot). Therefore, the 
networks continue to exert virtual total 
control over all aspects of program pro- 
duction. 

"Basically,” says a producer of 
made-for-television movies, “the net- 
work attitude is: ‘Do it our way or 
else.’ ” 

“The problem with the network in- 
volvement,” says the head of a highly - 
successful independent production 
company, “is that they have a single 
objective: ratings success. That trans- 
lates into pure commercialism. Rat- 
ings performance without quality is 
fine with them. So, when they suggest 
ways to ‘improve’ a show, it is always 
those things that improve ratings per- 
formance.” 

As the competition has heated, net- 
works have put more of a premium on 
instant success and have become less 
willing to let a ppc®raimbuild l an ; audi r ^ li 
ence, as the ultimately blockbusting 
“AU in the Family" was allowed to da~ 
some years ago. 

In an example be says is typical, 
Kenny Solms, a television writer, pro- 
ducer and packager, relates the saga of 
a short-lived program called “3 Girls 
3” which grew out of an ide x he and his 
partner, Gail Parent, successfully 
pitched to NBC three years ago. NBC 
executives gave the pair the go-ahead 
to write a treatment about three young 
women trying to break into show busi- 
ness. (“They went with us,” he notes, 
“because of our track record andbe- 
cause of personal relationships we had 
built up.”) 

Once network executives approved 
the Solms-Parent treatment, three 
young women — a commediexme, a 
singer and a dancer — were cast and 
approved by the network. A license fee 
of $435,000 was authorized to produce a 
one-hour variety show pilot. NBC 
screened the pilot program, asked for ■ 
changes, and authorized an additional 
$925,000 for the changes and for. three 
additional shows. 

Mr. Solms said he soon found himself 
caught in the middle of a network 
“power struggle between the East 
Coast and the West Coast. ” 

The three additional programs were 
completed, but for reasons never ex- 
plained to Mr. Solms, the network de- 
cided to telecast only the first, as a one- 
time special. Critics approached - 
euphoria. John J. O’Connor, writing in 
The New York Times, called the pro- 
gram “easily the freshest, liveliest and 
most exciting premiere of a series that 
television has concocted in years. ’ ’ 

Still, the network let three months 
elapse between- the program's pre- 
miere and the scheduling of the three 
subsequent programs, one of which 
was pre-empted by a baseball gome. 
The other two were slotted opposite 
“Charlie’s Angels.” Not surprisingly, 
the ratings were only fair, bringing to a 
quick end the short, unhappy life of “3 
Girls 3.” 

“It would have built an audience,” 

Mr. Solms insists, “but they just let it 
die. The bottom line is I sold them a 
show, they put all this money into it, it 
got terrific reviews, everybody loved it 
and the network turned its back on it. 
And the irony is that by the time it was 
over, the people who caused the prob- 
lems were already out of the network.” 
“It’s good for us to take chaqces,” 
says Alan Eisenstock, a writer-pro- 
ducer who is a co-creator of “Angie.” 
“It’s harder for them.” 

“I don’t think the networks know 
what they want,” adds Mr. Kempley, 
who now works as a program developer 
for Paramount. “I’ve always con- 
tended you can do a piece of junk and 
do it well. There’s nothing wrong with a 
quality piece of junk.” 

What is wrong, say a number of 
writers and producers, is the degree to 
which assignments are awarded on the 
basis of personal friendships. 

“It’s simple.” says an aspiring 
screen-writer who is trying to develop a 
series for NBC. “Networks buy shows 
from people who al ready have shows on 
the air." 

“You cannot go around the network 
individual to whom you are assigned.” . 
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Writers, packagers and producers 
encounter many conflicts working for 
the networks in Hollywood. Some of • 
their current successes include“Three’s 
Company,” (left) with Suzanne Somers, Joyce 
de Witt and John Ritter; “Flo, ” with 
Lucy Lee Flippin and Polly Holliday. 




one producer complains. “And suppos- 
ing that individual does not like you? 
Zap, you’re finished.” 

“A lot of it is who you know,” says 
Naomi Gurian, assistant executive di- 
rector of the Writers Guild. “The net- 
works have what is called a white list. 
It contains the names of preferred 
writers, those who are considered what 
they call ‘network acceptable.’ Every- 
body else is, perforce, on the black list. 
If you're not on the white list, you can- 
not work on episodic television. If they 


they want. They look out for their 
friends .” 

And their iess-than-friends. "For 
some crazy reason,” says Mr. Kane, 
“you can become untouchable and 
never know the reason why.” 

Networks executives, of course, are 
not alone in valuing people they have 
known or worked with successfully be- 
fore. After all, the practice does con- 
tain its own inherent logic. Newspaper 
and magazine editors tend to give as- 
signments to writers they know and 


'with irregularities that have been al- 
leged in the accounting of “Charlies 
Angels,” one writer-producer specu- 
lates they might have done so because 
"anything' Aaron Spelling wants to do 
be can do because of the success of his 
shows. You’re talking about a fairly 
hefty track record.” 

“There’s no two ways about it,” says 
Mickey Frieberg, an agent. “It’s a 
buyers market. The networks do what 


;I ?y#iQrihe has dealt successfully in 

the past. But in television, because the 
stakes are higher, the willingness to 
gamble becomes Infinitesimal. Fa- 
vored relationships, say the unfavored, 
tend to stifle imagination and reduce 
diversity. 

“There’s an incredible reliance on 
personal relationships,” says Mr. 
Eisenstock, who, along with Mr. Mintz, 
nevertheless has managed to crack the 
charmed circle. “The danger is that 


people don’t even consider the ideas as 
ideas.” . 

One writer-producer with an impres- 
sive -string of writing credits says he 
was told by the bead of situatioo- 
comedy development at one of the 
three networks that the network only 
wanted to work with 10 people. “The 
network simply calls one of the ten and 
says, ‘Would you develop such-and- 
such a show for us?* And then my 
friend told me I was wasting my time 
by pitching ideas, that ‘even if t wanted 
to do business with you* 

«*feel comfortebla^§i^M|a: 

want to work wlth/*eeadds. 

Seconds Mr. Eisenstock: “IfGarry 
Marshall [the creator of such hits as 
“The Odd Couple,” “Laverne and Shir- 
ley” and “Moric. & Mindy," among 
others] comes to ^network and says he 
wants to. do a show about two bugs, 
they'd say, ‘You got ib ’ ” 

On their part, of course, network ex- 
ecutives point out that they must be 
concerned not only, with an idea’s ap- 


peal,- •but whether the creative e . 
metits-biebind the idea are capable 
hxttMmlttofruitfan. . 

- pfon ti K Corday, a former televisl 
coniScfy^Tfter who is ncm the Direct 
drtitirad^feevelopfnexit at ABC Enti ‘ 
fklnhwriK ^a dmtt s that ber “role is 
^fe^tsiiHicb rime as I can pursul 
the pfeiplr we very much want to be 
bastoeas .With, trying to keep those pt 
pfeh«jfo£/* Bat she does so. She ma: . 
tafaJFDtaNse of their talent, not t 

B iends. “There a 
aeesp.witb wboy. 
Iran sonU n thlng V ~~ 
exciting.- If Ikno' 
locked up, we ca 
fences with tt 

t question that th . 
relationships he 
fear among tint 
yhq ^g^jmj gy v friendships with t! 

. he much a company town 

of Hollywood, “as 
coaMnfiiing town. ” 


The drip irrigation system was 
developed in Israel to improve crop 
yields. 

Now, Israeli technology has 
produced an advanced 
computerized control technique 
which dispenses exactly measured ‘ 
quantities of water at 


the push of a button. 

For 59 years. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel's industry and agriculture. 
The -impressive growth rate, a rise 
of 130% during the past year alone, 
reflects the bank’s steadily 
increasing activities both in Israel 
and abroad. 
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Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major business centers around the 
globe. 


New York* Los Angeles . 
Chicago* Philadelphia 
Mfami » Boston .Toronto 
Montreal -London 
Manchester* Parts 
Zurich -Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires* Sao Paulo 
Caracas* Montevideo . 
Puntadel Este 
Cayman Islands 
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AGAINST. THE sombre backdrop 
t or decreasing ally*, a tightening Job 
^ market. * skyrocketing: housing 
P ' «?P ricPS a(It * sn Stpn g morale, the 
5l ,cccss story of hostels for single 
BpfSfp imirngrante shines like a ray of 

j||||E No ipc seems to have any com- 
plaints - about the network of 21 
SLA housing -complexes around the 

country — : except, perhaps, the peo- 
Vflplr who aren't eligible to get Into 

• More than one-third of all new im- 
^ migrants arriving in Israel are 
■singles:— either unmarried, widow- 
led or divorced — - and the proportion 
■among Western immigrants Is even 
6&L-. I higher. But long-term rental flats, 
■SjLj and one- or two-room apartments 
m‘ for sale, ace few and feur between. A 
J99 large number of single, immigrants 
Jtj imvc 'Israel when their rental sub- 

sidles rim out oh the fifth anniver- 
^^Bsary of their aliya. 

ItHS SINGLES first started arriv- 
tejJHuigm droves as volunteers after the 
^3six Day War. Those who decided to 
; settle 'here and look for housing 
Swere told: “Go to the kibbutz." 
"^s^^niose who didn't, left the country 
managed somehow by sharing 
5 rental apartments. 

. In a well-intentioned attempt to 
ameliorate the problem, the Jewish 
Agency and the Absorption 
Ministry devised the 1 third -of-a- 
^>f]at" arrangement, in -which three 
single immigrants shared a kitchen 
.and each had a separate room in a 
(standard three-room government 
‘apartment, paying subsidized 
rents. 

It turned out to be a fiasco. Obser- 
vant and non-observant im- 
migrants were matched with in- 
evitable problems over kaehrut; 
arguments erupted over privacy 
and the cleaning of the kitchen, and 
some domineering types took over 
the kitchen completely. 

The ministry and the Agency 
finally decided to build hostels for 
single immigrants and to establish 
others by converting existing 


WE'VE GONE through the man- 
datory annual horror movies; 
we're at the tail end of a collection 
of- Hicks about youth gangs; and 
we're At -the peak of the intergalac- 
super-specials. With The Em- 
'S “"lii/r' Strike a Back still running 


By JUDY SIEGEL/ Jerusalem Post Reporter 


government-owned buildings 
(runny of them with two-room flats 
thnt didn't attract other buyers}. 

The hostel idea, boosted by the 
thcn-Jcwish Agency Aliya Depart- 
ment dircctor-gcncral Uzl Narkiss 
started with the first one in Holon 
nB °' There will he a total 
of J5 hostels around the country by 
next spring, with accommodation 
for .3.300 single Immigrants. The 
scheme has finally been accepted 
by the Agency arid the government 
as the only solution" for single im- 
migrants who can't afford to buv 
their own flats. 

BUT BECAUSE of budgets, only 
one hostel — in Jerusalem's Ramat 
Sharctt quarter — will be built dur- 
ing the 1980/1 fiscal year. 

"If there were more hostels and a 
shorter waiting list," says Amram 
Tamir, the ministry's official in 
charge of hostels, "many more 
single immigrants from the West 
would be attracted to Israel;” 

In many towns and cities where 
there are singles' hostels, the queue 
is long. The hostels In Nahariya. 
Ashkelon, Safad and Kiryat 
Motzkin, to name a few. still have 
places and there is no waiting for 
admission. But those In the Tel Aviv 
area and in Jerusalem are fully oc- 
cupied. 

The new East Talpiot hostel, in 
the capital, which will not be open 
for several more weeks, has been 
allocated to singles who arrived in 
Israel before 1978. Only as vacan- 
cies occur will more recent im- 
migrants be allowed in. A joint 
Agency- ministry committee sits 
whenever there are vacancies and, 
using accepted guidelines, decides 
who will be admitted. 

But single immigrants feel that 
the hostel is worth the wait. 
Monthly rents (excluding gas and 
electricity) range from a low of 
IS75 to a high of IS120 In 


Jrnumicm's Ftamot quarter. Some 
residents admit that the rents are 
“too low." But they are linked to 
‘Amidar rents and can't be raised 


with shower and a roomy formica 
closet. 

At the hostel In Ramot, which has 
7B apartments, there arc im- 
migrants from the U.S., Russia and 
Argentina in approximately equal 
numbers. According to Jerusalem 
hostel director Sthan&n Yanal, 


unilaterally by the Agency or the * himself an Immigrant from South 


ministry. 

In addition, singles may live ib 
their flats As long as they want. If 
they leave during their first five 
years of housing privileges, they 
nrc still entitled to rental subsidies 
for the rest of that period, and may 
receive government mortgages If 
they marry. Even if they leave 
after the five -year period, they may 

receive (small) mortgages for flats 
purchased on the private market. 

If they marry during their 
residence in the hostel, they may 
bring In the spouse, but since 
marriage entitles them to govern- 
ment housing with an option to buy. 
most quickly apply for regular 
flats. 

Many of the hostels also have 
meeting rooms, laundry rooms, 
social evenings and trips around 
the country. The singles (about one- 
third over the age of 50 and the rest 
under 50) like being in the company 
of other unmarrieds. 

THE LATEST hostel to be com- 
pleted, located in East Talpiot. is 
opposite the quarter's mini -petrol 
station and a commerical centre 
still under construction. Most of the 
135 flats have a lovely view, and the 
layout is well planned and ex- 
ecuted. There Is no sense of a dor- 
mitory or even of a public institu- 
tion. 

Among the conveniences are in- 
tercoms. elevators, a club room 
and a large lobby. The one-room 
fiats are 30 square metres; the one- 
and- a- half- room flats are 38 square 
metres; and the two-room flats (for 
singles who married and may have 
babies) are 52 square metres. Each 
has a kitchen with cabinets, a toilet 
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• ^ strong and the movie version of 

/ a --~*3/i/r Trek on the horizon, this . .. ; ;> ;..a- ■ '.'V- " ' ; 

-““aleck's entry is Walt Disney V-S” f' ' ' S' t 
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_ " *3.veok’s entry is Walt Disney 

• ^ l --'Studios' Black Hole. With no end to 

s 'a n- ..he deep-space phenomenon in 
- .”!» i>;v.4ight. the “if you've seen -one, 

-.^you’ve seen them all" syndrome 


w , .* • ~ ( -sets in. 

*-» ‘ Black-draped slit-eyed robot 

m . ,, jvillains. flaming meteor showers. 

- ‘ mile-long space ships (all tolerated 
** “f 7 a c f - ...C2 - m 5^ panning shots and then pro- 
V®* J'- 2 - 1<r ^-^^Ljepted in auperpanoramaacope) , - 

'mm-s g. ~-i .-J 2L wr trcute- • Httkr ■^lvw- i to£ro^ix*XH8, ! *raa' c 
s-vrr:r.:r^CT"#aser: weapousyoase all ftne^fdrv 
{*»**>* :>.ose jcii» utcr " s P ace - ^ ut become a bit 
« ta ~ -■»•* .w t .. B Jedtous after the fifth or sixth round 
' " te the carth-boimd cinema. 

^ To the Disney stairs credit, they 
35 2 n^-iave at least managed to select an 

MK* or persers. ^r-^nterestlng phenomenon for their 
g r.i'.t :! fjroxtravagariza. Places where the 
i dtx't e” r ?r.fs2i2'onvcntional laws of physics fail to 
iw •-* >pply. black holes ure the product 

* r-- ^ thc death „£ a giant star. 

TWA L9 I” its death throes the star flares 

•g H? ‘ '"ip and as it collapses Its core is 

£ »• rushed together with enormous 

orce. becoming smaller and 
■— denser and denser until It 
anlshes from sight aB if down a 
ottomlcss well in the universe*. 

. . It is then a black hole, and at its 

n entre the original matter of the 
tar has been compressed into an 
ifinitely small volume with infinite 
ensity which exerts infinitely high 
ravitattonal forces. This force 
ucks in anything in its path — 

_ _ _ steroids, planets, suns. Nothing 

BUfMVft an escape from the black hole, not 

(■■■■ ■ ■ ven light. 

What happens then mystifies all 
hysicists. Time may alow down 
nd finally stop at the black hole’s 
dgc; a space-time oorridor may be 
it lip where matter can pass out of 
«r universe and emerge in a totai- 
• different one; or time can he 
mipletely warped. 

It is the awesome might or such a 
lack hole that forms the core of 
lis latest Hollywood space ex- 
avaganza. The story has a small 
mcrican rocket ship encountering 
vo strange phenomena. The first is _ 
ic biggest black hole, anyone 
raard has ever seen, and the other 
a large, supposedly long-lost an- 
; quo space vehicle parked near it. 
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A scene from the Waft Disney movie The Black Hole. 


HE INHABITANTS of the smaller 
tip are what we have come to 
?licvo is a "standard" deep-space 
*obe crew. There are a stalwart, 
imewhat too-straight captain, a 
ippant younger co-pilot, *an over- 
xlicatcd scientist, a somewhat 
cozy civilian and one lovely lady 
hose main job seems to be 
.ot he ring the crew and being plac- 
1 in jeopardy. And there Is V.I.N.- 
?nt, a chromium robot fully 
juipped with the wisdom of the 


E HONEST journalists, speaking 
mestly about our work, must ad- 
it that we depend on half-truths 
■diclously "leaked" by interested 
irties to keep the public Informed, 
o also tend to keep to the stream 
notions currently accepted by the 
ilk of the reading public, our 
icoops" being limited to transient 
tuatlons. while fundamental 
sues are relegated. to thick 
onthlies that are read by 
iccialists or Don-influential 
ghbrows. 

"Readers, seeing for fltemseives 
e dramatic upheavals to society, 
ay have ample - grounds for 
spec ting thc pcrceptlveness. and 
•cn thc honesty, ot the reporters 
10 presumably function as their 
prose ntatives.” 

That sentence comes from 
■portrr.v'. Ethic* by Bruce M. 
i/.iln, who teaches journalism at 
e University of Kentucky- 
Thc book, published by the Iowa 
ate University Press, is based 
ninly on interviews with leading 
nerican journalists but the-con- 
jsinra are the author's. Swain, an 
^ -journalist Jpvcs the profession, 
d is sure that the majority oz 
irking Journalists honestly pur- 


ages and eternal appeal. 

The sole inhabitant at the derelict 
craft they run into Is Maxi mil li an 
Schell L a great, long-lost mad scien- 
tist whose ego is as huge as his ship. 

His crew are all robots — some of 
thc standard black 'variety and 
others with spooky humanoid faces. 
And his plan is to dive Into the black 
hole in search of eternal life. 

It takes about half of the movie to 
s'ct this all up, but when the visitors 
try to escape Schell’s clutches, the 
picture really takes off as an old- 
fashioned shoot-cm-up action film. 

Despite some excellent Disney- 
style technology - some of which 
recalls 20.000 Leagues Under The 
Sm and Fantasia — the d£j& vu 
feeling that much of the film 


evokes makes even the trip into the 
black hole that ends the film disap- 
pointing. 

Israelis will escape at least one 
spin-off of the film. Disney Enter- 
prises have gone quite bonkers in 
thc U.S. and U.K. by securing licen- 
sing for scores of items to pull in 
more profits: mechanical figures 
and vehicles, shooting games, yo- 
yos. playsuits. spacecraft models, 
storybooks, posterbooks, cereals, 
cakes, records, tapes and transfers 
for the spaced-out young consumer. 

Perhaps there is an advantage to 
being considered a "developing 
nation" and missing the attention of 
salespeople who have raked in at 
least 575m. outside our secure and 
recognized economic borders. 


Role of reporters 

WRITERS AfTO READERS/Sraya Shapiro 


sue their quest for truth. 
Nonetheless, the profession has cer- 
tain basic limitations which an 
honest practitioner should be aware 

° f A reporter. In Swain's portrayal, 
moves among ogres who do their 
best to manipulate him. There Is 
the government, of course, the 
possessor of most information, oe- 
KTto” body that both originate, 
and supervises the Implementation 
of acts which directly affect the 

** Then there are the politicians, the 
tradesmen, the cranks, the police, 
the art dealers, thc socialites, the 
airlines, thc trade “ nlo “ . 
everybody l All supply partial 

information, all insist that certain 
aspects of their work should not be 

written about. ■ 

Every conscientious reporter 
develops his own code of principles 


to guard against temptation. The 

Source of Information may offer 
thc reporter a free trip, or an extra 
job, or invite him to social events. 
Some reporters consider 
themselves above suspicion and 
accept such favours, especially If 
they arc channelled through 
editors: others prefer to keep away 
from glamorous contacts for the 
sake of a true Independence. 

Very often, Swain notes, the 
Source binds the reporter's 
freedom by feeding him with true 
Information off the record. Some 
reporters welcome off-lhe-record 
press conferences, for the sake of 
being better Informed: others shun 
closed meetings, because they fear 
they might be scooped by their 
colleagues who would get the news 
independently. It also happens as 
Swain observes, that the off-the- 
record Source simply wants to 


NO ONE ever said that scl-fl has to 
be set in outer space, and Don 
Taylor's The Final Countdown has 
its own time-warp right here on 
earth. 

The USS NJmitz, the world's 
largest nuclear powered aircraft 
carrier. Is on a routine exercise in 
thc Pacific when It is overtaken by 
a most peculiar storm. Crew, ship 
and planes are' all thrown for quite 
a jolt by the realization that they i 
have been tossed through time to 
December 6, 1941, just a few hours 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Reconnaissance planes confirm 
that thc Japanese fleet is positioned 
where it was 40 years ago. In addi- 
tion. thc crew finds a senator 
(Charles Dumlng) whose yacht has 
just been shot up by the Japanese. 
The senator, next in line to be vice- 
president. and his secretary are 
brought aboard the ship. 

Simply put. this largest warship 
in the world (which In reality has 
more firepower than all of the allied 
and Axis armies of World War n 
combined) has the potential to stop 
thc invasion, prevent the December 
7th tragedy, blast the attacking ar- 
mada out of the skies and. thereby 
rewrite the last four decades of 
history. 

Thc captain (Kirk Douglas) and 
his advisers (Martin Sheen and 
James Farentino) are faced with 
the usual dilemma of time travel. 
Can they really change history and 
If they do. what will be the effect on 
the future — Includlngthemselves? 

Unfortunately this good and 
thought-provoking idea is never 
developed into anything more than 
a gimmick for making a contem- 
porary war adventure. The 
magnitude of the captain’s moral 
and pragmatic dilemmas are only 
ficctingly touched on, and the way 
they arc solved for him la a prime 
example of "with one bound Jolly 
Jack was free": a cop-out which 
leaves an intelligent audience com- 
pletely frustrated. 

Despite this the film does make 
for a modicum of acceptable enter- 
tainment. The real star Is the 
Nlmttz herself, whose statistics are 
quite enough to put any phoney 
star-ship In the shadows. 

Thc opening shots reveal a ship 
375 metres long and 85 metres wide 
(almost four football fields long and 
one wide) . It is over SO storeys high, 
has a full load displacement of 91,- 
000 tons and its flight deck Is four 
and a half acres. 

It carries a crew of nearly 6000 
persona In considerable comfort, 
nnd can stay at sea for 13 years 
without refuelling. This single ship 
carries more planes than the Israeli 
and Egyptian air forces have 
together, and Its two nuclear 
engines arc adequate to supply all 
of the electric power needed by 
Israel, Egypt, thc West Bank, Jor- 
dan and Lebanon together. 

Jules Verne, move over. The U.S. 
Navy (J replacing the need for 
science fiction. 


spread information without being 
liable in public for dlvplging It; but 
then the reporter Is in danger of 
printing a story which he would not 
be able to substantiate. Quite often, 
thc reporter Is prevented from 
following up a story when his editor 
fears a Ifbel suit — an onerous 
procedure even If the paper wins. 

Thc "leakage" game has some 
moral inconveniences. The 
reporter feels honour bound to keep 
his Informer out of the public eye — 
even if he suspects that his Source 
had some private Interest In divulg- 
ing secrets. So the reporter 
becomes In fact a party to an 
ethical deviation while pursuing the 
truth In thc name of public morali- 
ty- 

But, after all, the reporter Is no 
more than a human being, with 
human Ideals and foibles, struggl- 
ing perhaps for a better world 
among people who are generally 
according to their lights aiming at 
the same target according to their 
lights. 

As it is, the reporter plays a very 
important, often salutRry. role. If 
you doubt this, just look at the 
regimes where thc reporter is not 
allowed to err. 




Africa, there Is no tension among 
the various national groups, and 
life in thc building is peaceful. Only 
two of thc units arc presently emp- 
ty 

Claudia and Mark Bortnik, both 
from Russia, met in the hostel and 
were married over 18 months ago. 
Now. with their three- month-old 
daughter, Rina, they eagerly await 
the Amidar fiat they have been 
assigned In Gilo, southern 
Jerusalem. 

Claudia, an economist, enjoyed 
life as a single in the flat, but when 
her husband, a rood engineer, mov- 
ed in. it became quite crowded. She 
is grateful for the subsidized rent 
and thc dedication of the staff. 

Marta Gurevich, a psychologist 
from Argentina, is a neighbour on a 
lower floor. Told at first by the 
ministry staffer that no singles 
housing was available, she was sur- 
prised 18 months after coming on 
aliya to receive a telegram infor- 
ming her of acceptance to the 
hostel. Although she Is still taking 
courses and thus doesn't earn very 
much, she regards the IS120 rent as 
being "like a gift." 

"It's a solution for us." says the 
32-year-old Marta, who is followed 
everywhere by Vatentlna. her 
cocker spaniel. "We can remain 
here as long as we want and feel 
settled." 

She adds that the hostel is very 
clean and quiet, and the cared-for 
garden in the courtyard provides a 
sense of serenity. 

Asked how long she plans to stay 
in the hostel, she says: "Who 
knows?" Marriage can always 
mean a quick exist from the hostel 
that leaves room for the next single 
Immigrants In line. 



Hostel under construction for single Immigrants in the Jerusalem suburb of East Talpiot. 
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SHOPPING UNLIMITED 
shops and services ® 

in Jerusalem fift 


by Barbara Eskin 


LEARN HEBREW 
THE EASY WAY 

The rerival of Biblical Hebrew as 
a modern language is surely a 
miracle. But It doesn’t take a 
miracle to learn it! TUTOR 
TAPE’S language system was 
perfected after years of research. 
Tou'Il be speaking simple Hebrew 
within minutes, with this incredi- 
ble system. Learn other 
languages too with-Tutor Tape’s 
cassette lessons. French, Ger- 
man, Arabic, etc. can be learned 
easily, at prices lower than any 
comparable system. Tutor Tape 
also offers a perfect gift for your 
Jewish or Christian friends. "A 
Voice from Jerusalem" is a 
beautiful and moving recording 
describing Jerusalem — the 
united city, the truth about the 
refugees and thc Christmas 
journey to Bethlehem. Visit or 
write Tutor Tape today, 8 Besalel 
St. Tel. 02-243040. P.O.B. 9032. 

FINE ISRAELI 
CERAMIC ART 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop 
fits beautifully^nd naturally into 
the stone drama that is the Jewish 
Quarter. Moshe Roaenshine. the 
proprietor is a former American 
whose love of ceramic art led him 
to open the Jerusalem Artists 
Workshop. He believes in the high 
quality of Israeli art, and his shop 
features pieces of sculpture, 
reliefs and functional ceramic art 
by talented Jerusalem artists at 
the most reasonable prices. He 
also exports abroad and dis- 
tributes to fine shops in 
Jerusalem. We who live here, can 
now add beauty to the interior of 
our homes In the form of an in- 
comparable piece from the 
Workshop, and tourists will find 
that special something to bring 
home, all at moderate prices. The 
Jerusalem Artists Workshop Is 
located on 7 Tiferet TIsrael St. in 
the Jewish Quarter, buses 1. 38. A 
must. 

DESIGN YOUR OWN 
NEW YEAR CARDS 

New Year is coming up soon, so 
why not be original this year? 
Design a card and bring it over to 
liwty -Prints* and they’ll print it 
while you waltl Insty-PrinlS* can 
print anything as long as It's 
camera ready — meaning you 
hax'e original — personalized 
memo pads or stationery, 
letterheads with matching 
envelopes, business cards, flyers 
and more. All of this is cheaper 
than what you would be charged 
by n regular printer. Come to 
Insty-Prints* today. Located at 26 
King George St., Tel. 224575. Open 1 
dally except Fridays. 1 

GIFTS GALORE 

Why run around needlessly for 1 
gifts and souvenirs when you can | 
find them all In one place? Shop- \ 
ping 2600 has it all. A beautiful j 
selection of posters, framed pic- i 
turcs, painted multi-purpose box- 
es, mugs, lampshades, greeting ] 
and post cards and loads of l 
terrific knick-knacks can be had < 
at most reasonable prices. Pick up 1 
all your gifts (and maybe t 
something special for yourself) at 1 
Shopping £000, located in the cen- .1 
tre of Jerusalem's commercial 
area. 23 Hillel St. to the shopping i 
passage behind the Jerusalem J 
Tower Hotel. Tel. 228B6I. 1 


20% DISCOUNTS 
ON ALL BOOKS 

, The only bookstore In Israel that 

x gives a 20Ce discount on ail their 

t books, including the newest 

> t bestsellers flown In from the 

, States, is Bestsellers. For 

tourists. Bestsellers is a great 
place to relax after a long day's 
touring, where you can get a. free 
cup ot coffee and feast your eyes 
on their wide selection of books, 
non-fiction, art, religion, cooking 
and the greatest new novels. 
Locals, too, can browse to their 
heart's content with a cuppa and 
even buy secondhand. Two new 
bestsellers are now available : 
Sophie's Choice by William Stryon 
and Dead Zone by Stephen King, 
plus Astertx in all languages. 
Bestsellers Is located on the 3rd 
floor of the Clal Centre. Jaffa Rd. 
Tel. 245813. 

WHO NEEDS A 
PHONE? 

when you can have a personal 
answering mall service which will 
take all your messages for you 
and a P.O.B. where they will 
collect your mail, all for a 
minimal fee. This wondrous place 
Is the Phone Message Centre. If 
you are selling or renting, supply 
the Phone Message Centre with 
the info, and they will give out the 
details to prospective buyers. You 
collect the messages at the end of 
the day. Easy. Isn’t it? They can 
also refer you to different ser- 
vices. Located at 15 King George 
St. Tel. 223498 

NEW NATURAL 
FOOD PRODUCTS 

Available now at the American 
Israel Health Food Shop are over 
40 new natural food Items never 
before available In Israel! They 
have selected a variety of 
America's most popular 
nutritious health foods all under 
rabbinical supervision. Among 
the new Items: cereals, rice 
cakes. Granola bars, candy bars 
and snack Items. What a delicious 
way to stay healthy! In addition, 
thc 50 bestselling health books in 
the U.S. are now on sale at 
American Israel Health Foods. 
Shop in air-conditioned comfort, 
open all day till 7.30 for your con- 
venience. Terumot. Maasarot, 
and Shemlta all strictly observed. 
Located at 78 Jaffa St. Tc). 24903). 

SAVE MONEY 
ON FOOD 

In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well. 1 
search no more! Cheapmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned goods, 
cosmetics and cleaning products 1 
with up to 30'r lower prices In J 
many cases than any place In ^ 
town. Even milk products are lO 1 ^ 
lower and Ice cream 20**. Their 
prices are so low because you only ’ 
pay for the Item, you don't share . 
in the cost of maintaining a large . 
staff or luxurious surroundings. t 
There la home delivery for 
purchases above IS500. They also r 
have a large parking lot for your 
convenience. Cheapmarket is J 
located in the Gtvat Shaitl In- g 
dustrial area — at the end of the . 
No. ll bus line on the continua- 
tion of the Angel Bakery Rd. J 


LIGHT UP YOUR 
HQSiE... 

... with beautiful - lamps and 
lampshades from Stern on Straus 
St. Stern’s have the largest selec- 
tion of unique light fixtures In 
Jerusalem. You can choose from 
ultra modern designs or more con- 
servative. to suit your taste and 
home decor. You will find a varie- 
ty for every room In your bouse, in 
stainless steel, crystal and plastic, 
including ornamental garden and 
_ balcony lights. At A. Stern you can 
‘really light up your home... 
beautifully. You’ll find them at 16 
Straus St. Tel .245560. 


EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS 
AT REASONABLE 
PRICES 

Danlt, Che exclusive, high fashion 
boutique at the King David Hotel, 
has clothes that cater to every 
taste and pocketbook. Danlt 
designs and manufactures stun- 
ning creations at the most 
reasonable prices, and since only 
-one garment is made to each 
design, you'll stand out In any 
crowd as wearing a Danlt ex- 
clusive. Danlt also carries Gottex 
And Nlba fashions. 

You'll find branches of this great 
shop at the Dan Tel Aviv. Dan 
Caesarea, and King David (02- 
221 til). 


CAR ACCESSORIES 
AT LOWEST PRICES 

it A survey made by the Ha 'a ret z 
lr newspaper cited Solomon’s Auto 
it Accessories as the cheapest shop 
e of its kind In Jerusalem, and thc 
r big sales are starting now! Here 
it arc a few examples of their un- 
’a beatable prices : white outside 
e covers from IS16S, seat covers — 
:a ISG7.20 (and you get a free steer- 
i. lng wheel cover with every 
g purchase) roof racks IS112, or 

i. rent them for short periods, front 
r window sun screens — regular 
d price IS 12. Solomon’s price IS8.S0, 
v air pressure gauges only ISiS.so 
; (down from I Si 9. 60). These are 
n just a few of the inflation busting 

j. prices at Solomon’s. YOU can 
refer to Kol Ha'ir. given out free 

i on Fridays, for th-. ir full page dis- 
play cri Lor St. 
•upp. Independence.- i k .ui:. IVi. 
248925. 

^ ONE TIME 
PAYMENT 
FOR A LIFETIME 
VACATION 

Timesharing — the newest vaca- 
tion sensation that has swept the 
world — has finally reached 
Israel! 

With Timesharing, the Mandarin 
Apartment Hotel In Tel Aviv, on 
the fabulous Mediterranean, can 
be your permanent vacation 
resort for thc rest of your life. 
Imagine ail this with one payment 
— no more hotel bills! The 
apartments an? beautifully fur- 
nished and maintained complete 
with colour T. V.. stereo, video and 
a magnificent swimming pool. 
You are located minutes from Tel | 
Aviv’s bustling night life. I 

And as a wonderful bonus to I 
Timesharing, you can exchange ( 
your apartment for a choice of 350 I 
magnificent Timesharing vaca- [ 
tion resorts throughout the world, | 
in 25 countries, among them I 
Spain, the Caribbean, Barbados. | 
and Florida. In other words, you I 
own a vacation home In beautiful I 
Israel and practically anywhere I 
in the world. Contact the Man- I 
darin: Tel Aviv. Klkar Atarlm, I 
Shop No. 222 Tel. (03)285082. I 
283077. Jerusalem. Suite 305. I 
Migd.il Ha’ir 34 Ben Yehuda St.. I 
Tel. 02-247545. I 

GREAT SAVINGS I 
IN GIVAT SHAUL 

Ross and Malka, two Immigrants I 
from the U.S., have opened I 
Zolbo, an American-style dls- j 
count store In Givat Shaul. They I 
carry food products, canned I 
goods, household products and I 
porch furniture, all at great I 
savings. They are willing to sell at | 
a lower mark-up than the usual, in I 
order to make your lives easier. I 
And located right next door Is a I 
discount kosher meat store. So f 
with one stop, you can stock up on | 
everything. In these inflationary I 
times, you can’t afford to overpay I 
on basics. Visit Zolbo and enjoy I 
low prices and courteous service. I 
Located on 8 Nagara St., Givat I 
Shaul. I 

THE BIBLE COMES 
ALIVE IN 

SILVER SCULPTURE 

Yaukov Heller, a former I 
American from Ohio, has Jived in I 
Israel since 1972. Drawing in- | 
splration from the mystical beau- I 
ty of Jerusalem, he has become I 
world renowned for his silver j 
sculpture based mainly on f 
Biblical subjects. His statue of I 
David and Goliath was presented I 
to Gerald Ford In 1974. Other | 
sculptures depict such scenes as I 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve I 
from the Garden of Eden. Moses I 
receiving the Ten Com- I 
mandments. the Last Supper and J 
many more, all In exquisite silver I 
detail. Yiutkov Heller has * 
crcat .. unique !■««* of 
silve- ’ -welry. V.« 1 
Holler's : live local. -i::.; v, K ‘c 
the Bible come uiive. In 
Jerusalem — 22 King David Si. 
iopp. Klrg David Hotel) Tel: 02. 
233235. — Tel Avi'- - in the Ramada 
Continental H ■ ■ id in old Jaffa 

— Cnllerv Atii . ! -526736 ■ 
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Profits up sharply 
for Union Bank 

TEL AVTV. — The Union Bank of 
fsriel^Ltd.. the largest commercial 
bank in the Bank Leumi group, an- 
nounced yesterday that profits tor 
the first six months of 1980 stood at 
ISl8.9m., as compared with IS3.Tm. 
a few years' ago. 

The glance sheet total was 
IS7.4b. as compared with IS3.2b. on 
June 30. 1979. Since the beginning of 
the current year, the balance sheet 
has risen by 44 per cent and by 
some 13o per cent since a year ago. 

- The foreign currency deposits 
grew by some M per cent since the 
beginning of the year and reached 
IS2.2b. Loans extended to the public 
were at IS3.Sb. and reflected a 44 
per cent rise since the outset of 
18S0. 

The net after-tax profit totalled 
ISIS. 91m. as compared with 
ISIS. 84m. for all of 1979 and 
IS5.6Sm. a year ago. The earnings 
per share, on a fully diluted basis, 
were 87 old agorot. If annualized, 
they come to 174 old agorot as com- 
pared with 79 old agorot in 1979, an 
advance of 120.3 per cent. 

Based on these figures the 
price/earaings ratio for the hank's 
shares is 4.2 as compared with 7.5 
at the end of 1979. 

Union Bank, which In consortium 
with Bank Leumi finances a large 
part of Israel's diamond Industry, 
is also particularly active in foreign 
currency dealings, securities, and 
import and exports. This past July 
the bank increased its capital 
zne&zg by way of a rights issue 
which raised the bank's funds to 
ISlM.lra. from ISlOOm. 


OIL. — Abu Dhabi exported 39.2 
million barrels of crude oil in July, 
14.4 per cent less than In the same 
month last year, the official 
Emirates News Agency said yester- 
day. The figure compares with total 
exports in June of 42.2 million 
barrels. 


Israel General Bank reports 
6-month earnings of IS3.4m. 


By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — Israel General Bank 
Ltd. has just announced that In the 
six months ending June 30 the bank 
earned 153. 4m. as compared with 
ISi.2m. in the comparable period a 
year ago. The bank is controlled by 
a group headed by Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild. The group holds 56 
per cent of the equity and 82 per 
cent of the control. At the time of 
the balance sheet the total stood at 
IS924-lm.. more than double the 
IS452.9m. reported on June 30, 1979. 

The bank was originally founded 
in 1934. When it was taken over by 
the Rothschild group In 1965, it had 
a balance sheet which totalled 
IL4 00.000. 

It operates as a commercial bank 
specializing in securities and ex- 
ports and Imports. In the past five 
years the bank has grown from 
IS64.4m. at the end of 1975 to 
IS621m. at the end of 1979. 

In July 1978 the bank made its 
first public issue offering when It 
raised the sum of IS5.4m. 

At the end of July the bank issued 
a new financing partially to the 
public and partially to shareholders 
via a rights issue for a total of only 
ISS.3m. 

David Shohara, the bank's 
managing director, explained that 
the relatively small size of the 
financing was in keeping with tile 
, bank’s balance sheet. As It was, the 
public submitted more than 
IS 100m. worth of orders for the 
bank's issue and management had 
little choice but to make allocations 
of less than five per cent of the 
amount requested. 

The prospectus covering the 
issues stated that the underwriter 
was The Israel European Company 
Is rerp S.A., the Luxembourg-based 
company controlled by Baron Ed- 
mond de Rothschild. Furthermore, 


Isrop announced that it was utiliz- 
ing its more than half a million op- 
tions. 

The investment of more than 
' Sim. in the bank by the Rothschild 
group proved their support of the 
bank. Earlier this year rumours 
were circulated that Baron 
Rothschild was negotiating the sale 
of a part of the bank to a group of 
Israeli industrialists. 

David Shoham points out that in 
dollar terms an investment In 
Israel General Bank shares yielded 
acme 35 per cent in 19 79. As of 
August 7 the bank’s shares had 
shown a nominal gain of 100 in 1960 
and an even better yield in dollar 
terms than achieved last' year. 

In another development concer- 
ning the Rothschilds, AF reports 
that the Rothschild Investment 
Trust last week confirmed It had 
sold out of most of its bolding in the 
famous Savoy Hotel group. 

The Kuwait Investment Office 
1 tdO ) , who last month acquired the 
British and Commonwealth Ship- 
ping group's 8 per cent stake in the 
Savoy, la believed to have picked up 
the Rothschild stake, raising its 
holding to around 27 per cent. 

Rothschilds are selling a million 
“A” shares out of their total holding 
of 7.2 million shares and all their 
holding of 84,036 of "B'\ 

Savoy managing director Giles 
Shepherd said. “We have heard 
nothing from the Kuwaitis, and no 
confirmation that they are the 
buyers of the Rothschild stake." 

PROFITS. — Twelve thousand Kb or 
employees who work in divisions 
that turned a 15 per cent profit -in 
fiscal 1979 will soon receive a 151,- 
500 individual share of I Si 8m. In 
company profits, it was announced 
yesterday. More than ISiOm. have 
been distributed to Koor workers 
since the profit-sharing plan was es- 
tablished in 1970. 


FIBI shows 
126% jump 
in balance 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The semi-annual financial report 
of the First International Bank 
shows on increase of 126 per cent in 
its balance for the end of June this 
year over the same period last 
year, and a 51 per cent rise by com- 
parison with the end of 1979. 

The balance at the end of June 
stood at 157,381m., compared with 
TS3.263m. at the end of June 1979, 
and IS4,897m. on December 31 , 
1979. 

The increase in total deposits was 
similar to that of the balance — 127 
and 51 per cent, respectively, but 
total credits granted rose by 149 per 
cent in the first half of 1980 com- 
pared with the first six months of 
1979. 

The bank's net operating profit — 
after taxes and after deduction of 
the share of the minority 
stockholders — amounted to 
IS34-8ra., as against lS6.im. in 
January-June 1979 — an increase of 
476 per cent. By comparison with 
the preceding six months, to the end 
of December 1979, the increase In 
the operating profit was 100 per 
cent. 

FIBI shareholders will on August 
28 get bonus shares of 66 per cent 
per share, and & cash Interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. The cash divi- 
dend will also be distributed ’to the 
new bonus shares. 

After taking ac count of Inflation, 
the increase in FTBI's real net 
operating profit was 118 per cent by 
comparison with the first half of 
1979. and 27 per cent compared with 
the second half of 1979. 


Grim 
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MWSKUBgftr 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent 
Collection of Judaica and Archaeology; 
Edvard Munch. 1883-1944; Jewelry from 
Canaan 1000-1200 B.C.E.; Rock 
Engravings from Negev and Sinai; Mex- 
ico: An Exhibition of Mexican Folk art; 
Buky Schwarts: Vldeoconstructlons 
(closed Saturdays); Animals at the 
Israel Museum; Ladejinsky Collection of 
Asian Art; Maremont Collection of Pre- 
Columbian Art; Trends In Geometric 
Abstractions after Cubism; Hebrew 
Script and Inscriptions; Rockefeller 
Museum: Function and Design In the 
Talmudic Period. 

Israel Museum: Open 10-0. Open 
tomorrow 4-10, at 11 and 8.30; "The Sound 
of Music," film. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed., Thur. ll; Tues. 4.30. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon.,' Wed., 
Thur. 10-5; Tues. 10-10; FM., Sat. 10-2. 
Rockefeller Museum: Son. -Thur. 1O-0, 
Frl., Sat. 10-2. 

(Hd CHy Art Guide 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tiferet ZsraeL Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m. — 8 pJn. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serlgraphs. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Ha das s ah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadassah 
projects. 05 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: 02-416388, 02-420271. 

2. Medical Centre, Kiryat Hadassah, 
Tours: 9. 10, ll, noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., inol. Chagall Windows. 
Friday tours begin at 8 a_m. by appoint- 
ment only. Tel. 02-410383 or 02-420271, 

8. Hadassah Synagogue-Chagall Win- ■ 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-3.49 p.m. 
Sundsy-Thursday. Buses 19, 27 
4. ML. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9. 10, 11, 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. Buses 9, 
28. 

Hebrew University: 

1. Tours In English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Glvat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a-m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman . 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 

E man ah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 20 Ben Malmoo- visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 682488, 030620; Netanya 
003-24430; Haifa 04-230031. 

American MlxracM Women. Free Mor- 
ning TourB — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tel. 603803. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


the Jewish; .National Fund at; Abu. Tor-, 
Jerusalem "Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details /reservations: 02-038281. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood, 
Romema, Tel. 814822, 7.30 a.m.-7 p.m. 

Te! Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Fleeting 
Gestures. Treasures of Dance 
Photography. Contemporary British 
Drawings. Weegew — Naked City. Euro- 
pean and American art collections. 
Prints and- drawings from the collection. 
Vlefiing'haun: Sun. — Thur. 10 a.m.-X0 
pTm. (permanent exhlbitions^lO &.m.-S 
p.w.i Sat 20 A.m.-2 p.m.: 7-11 p.m. Clos- 
ed Fri. except box office — open 10a.rn.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., 
Mon., Wed. 10 a.m. -4 p.m. Tue., Thur. 10 
s-m.-l p.m.; 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room: Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m.. Tues.' 
a-8 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
OUT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tel. 233231, 778181; ORT 
Jerusalem: Tel. 533141: ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American Uhrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, Tel. 220187, 
243106. 

Pioneer Women-Na'amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
256090. 

Enuin&b- World Bel. Zionist Women- Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942. 708440. 

WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 220000; Haifa, 89837. 
Plant a Tree with yoar Own Bands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modi'in centre, Tuesdays. Detalls/reaer- 
vations; 03-234449 or 02-039201. 


Haifa 

What’s On In Haifa, dial 840810. 

Rehovot 

The Welzmaon Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited to see audio-visual programme on 
Institute's research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.00 a-tn. and 3.00 p.m. Fri- 
day 21.00 a.m. only. 

Tours of the Wefauumui House every bale 
hour from 10.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weizmonn House- 
For Tours of the House please book: TeL 
054-83230, 054-83328. 
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FIRST AID 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


Sunset I9.a3; Sunrise tomorrow 00.07 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a-m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 1 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 

Phone numbers: Jerusalem. Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ram at Gan, 
Bnei Brak. Glvatayim,' Kiryat Ono) — : 
78im. 


POLICE 


Dial too in most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 024444. Kiryat Shmona 
40444. 


Asbdod 22222 Nazareth 5483? 

Asbkeloa 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bat Tam 885555 PetahTlkva 912333 

Beersheba 78333 Rehovot 054-51833 

Eilat 2333 Risbon LeZlon 942333 

Hadera 22333 Safed 30333 

Holon 803133 Tiberias 20U1 

Naharfya 923333 

■‘Bran"'— Mental Health First Aid. Tel.: 
Jerusalem 669911. Tel Aviv 233311, Haifa 
538888. Beersheba 32111, Netanya 35310. ' 

Rape Crisis Centre (M boon), tip- beto 
can 03-441341, Tel Aviv, 04-88791 Haifa 


FLIGHTS 


• 24-HOURCFLXGHT. _ . 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-971401-2-8 
08-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 
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WASHINGTON (AF). — Wain* oil 
prices will mean hard times for 
four-ffftfts of the developing: world 
in the decade ahead, according to a 
World Bank mportreleased yester- 
day. 

“Impaled on the trident of infla- 
tion and recession In the developed 
countries and much more expen- 
sive oil, world growth prospects 
have deteriorated In the past y ear, ’’ 
the report says. 

While higher oil prices have Im- 
proved the outlook for about one - 
fifth of the developing world's peo- 
ple — those living in ofi-exporting 
countries — the report says that for 
the remaining four-fifths living in - 
oil-importing countries the first 
half of the decade will Involve 
“slower growth" at a rate of 1.8 to 
2.4 per cent per year. 

In Africa, the report said, “the 
extent of absolute poverty la likely 
to Increase througftt the decade." 

“The plight of these poor Asian 
and African countries, particularly 
the ' latter, deserves special atten- 
tion from the international com- 
munity," the report said. 

The report, the third In an annual 
series issued by the World Bank, 
forecasts that the real price of oil 
will be at least 80 per cent higher in 
1980 than In 1978. 

. “Recent increases In petroleum 
prices have ensured that the 
economic impact of energy will re- 
main a central concern of policy- 
makers everywhere," the report 
said. “The long-term outlook is un- 
certain, but prudent energy policy 
should assume that real energy 
prices will rise for the foreseeable 
future.” 

“What the industrial countries 
and capital surplus oil exporters do 
is also vital,” the report added. It 
called on Industrialized countries to 
avoid excessive deflation, rapidly 
resume sustained growth and boost 
imports from developing nations. 

In a foreword to the report, World 


Alliance earnings 
hit B12.54HL. 

Post Finance Reporter 
Tel Aviv. — The management of the 
Alliance Tire and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
announced last week that in the six- 
month period ending on June 80, 
profits had reached IS 12. 54m. as 
compared with IS2.33m. in the com- 
parable period last year. 

Sales of the company's tire 
products were up by 124 per cent 
and totalled ISl86.5m. The com- 
pany's operating margin was 15.2 
per cent . However, net profits were 
affected by financing costs which 
were IS 1 3.85m. as compared with 
only IS2.94m. a year ago. 

The net earnings per share came 
to IS4.66 as compared with ISO. 87 a 
year ago. The company shares are 
registered for trading both on the 
Tel Aviv Stock Exchange-mid on the 
Afttorfiaa Stock Exc&angel »*. {* *V 

(Afathe *tginning\rf 1980 they- were 
traded at $7.00 a share and last, 
week they were quoted at $8 JO, 
During the current year they had 
traded as high as |UJ5. 



For this mother and child ^Bangladesh, the food howl to likely I 
remain empty. cup 


Bank president Robert McNamara 
warned: "There Is a real risk that 
the domestic economic problems of 
richer countries will cause them to 
give Inadequate attention to the im- 
mense problems of the developing 
world, and to the hardships that 
narrow or ifcart-aiglited policies — 


in. energy, trade and finandi 
assistance — can inflict." 

“It Is vital,” McNamara sal< 
“that successful adjustment ahoul . 
not unduly sacrifice either U 
current living standards of the pot 
or the measures needed now 1 
reduce poverty in the future." 


UK pays dearly for energy despite oil 


LONDON (Reuter). — Despite 
Britain’s r e so ur c es of North fisc ofi 
and gas, its domestic energy prices 
are possibly the Ugliest in West 
Europe, say industrialists and un- 
ion leaders who are lobbying the 
gover nm ent far relief. 

mils summer British o& output 
ran level with consumption. This 
did little to cheer recesaton-Ut steel, 
chemicals, cement and paper 
manufacturers In a nation with 7.8 
par cent of its work force un- 
employed. 

The oil fast! already turned the 
pound sterling into a petrocurrency, 
helping raise . Its value to nearly 
$2.40 and thereby making the 
British exports harder to selL 
Industry saw as the. crow ni n g 
irony subsequent government 
readiness to let home prices for 
electricity, petrol and heavy fuel off 
^flustriel * himrgfr 
Charges nave men 80 to 40 per cent 
in one year. 

Managers and untons allege the 
rates exceed those paid by Euro- 


pean competitors, further erodla 
the sales edge of British goods. Net 
increases could cripple some b 
. dustrtes, said Len Murray, genere,' 1 
secretary of the Trades Unlo- 
Oongress. 

Ministers say It is not proved the - 
British prices exceed those 1 
Europe. Differences In tariff strut 
tures, c u r ren cy fluctuations and th • ■ 
timing of increases make exac 
comparison difficult. 

But the British chemical lndustr 
has calculated it will pay <3. 4b. to. 
energy in .1980. It reckons it coul 
buy the same amount In West Get 
many for under 52b. 


A SPECIAL COURSE 1 
“courtesy” has been inaugurate^ 
lor some 300 Egged Tours driver^ 
the Industry, Trade and Tourisn 
Mimatay- announced yesterday. 

The course, the first of its kind for 
Egged, was instituted in conjunc- 
tion with the introduction of a new 
fleet of Mercedes tourist buses. 
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SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 


TELEVISION H ON THE AIR 


EDUCATIONAL: 9.00 TelepeJe 9-26 
11m Bobinoa Family 9.40 Handicrafts 
10.06 Thoea wore the days 10 JO Ba Ba 
Blacluhoep 16.00 This Is It — live 
youth magazine 16.00 Ot Ve-Od — TV 
game 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Little House an the Prairie — lb 
live in fear (part 2, in colour) 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News raoundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.37 Programme trailer 
* 19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES ' resume 
at so.OOO with a news roundup 
20.03 Morashi 

20.3d Big Screen. Little Screen — bi- 
weekly cinema magazine 

21,00 Mabai newsreel 

21.30 The Country Girl. An alcoholic 
singer tries to make a comeback, ald- 

'ed by Ms wife and director 
22.80 Hart to Hart; You made me kill 
you 

23.40 Almost Midnight 

JORDAN TV. (unofficial) : 

i$.40 Cartoons 1 9.30 French Hour 

19.30 (JTV 3) Big Blue Marble 20.00 * 
News in French 20 JO (JTV 3) Peyton 
Place 20 JO News in Hebrew 21.00 . 
News in Arabic 21.30 Nearest and 
Dearest 22,10 Rebecca 23.00 News in 
English 33.18 Hart to Hart. 


First Programme 

0.11 Musical Clock 

7.07 (stereo): Schubert: Overture in 
D Major; Jaoinl: Sonata for trumpet 
and strings: Mozart: Rondo in Ai 
Minor, K- 5il ; Italian songs and 
music from the early baroque period : 
Ravel: Pa vane pour une infante 
defunie; Relff : Piece for oboe and 
orchestra 

8.08 (stereo) : Francoix: Concerto for 
'2 harps and orchestra; Telemann: 

Overture. Nations: Ancient and 
Modern; Brahms: Waltzes on love 
songs; Haydn: Symphony No. '44 In E 
Minor; Beethoven: Sonata No. Bln A 
Major for violin and piano, op. 30, No. 
1 

10.05 (stereo): Kuhnan: Bible 
Sinaia; Sibelius: Belshazzar'S 
Feast: Bach: Cantata No. l3l 

11.00 Education for AU 

11.30 Sephardi songs 

12.05 (stereo) ; Composer of the Week 

— Bcdrich Smetana: Vltava, from 
My Fatherland; The Bartered Bride, 
act 2; Festive March in honour 
Shakespeare 

13.00 (stereo) : Light Classical Music 

— Dukas: La Perl; Beethoven: 
Romance No. l for violin and 
orchestra; Telemann: Trumpet 
Concerto; Mendelssohn: Third move- 
ment from concerto for' 2 pianos; 
Sagerstaxn: Divertimento: Rimsky- 
Korsakov;: Capricdo espagaol, op. 
34 


14.10 Children's programmes 

15.30 World of Science (repeat) 

15.53 Notes on a new book 
IBM (stereo): Roots 
16.30. (stereo; : The Broadcasting 
Authority Orchestra plays works by 
Dow land, Sana, Salzedo, Bach, 
Brahms. Debussy and others 

17.35 Programmes for Ohm 

20.05 Everyman's University 

20.35 Reflections on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Tesh&yahu 
Leibowitz 

21.00 (stereo): Pierre Gabay: 
Recreation; Haydn: String Quartet, 
op. 76, No. 3; Mordechal Seter: 
Ensemble (or mixed se-xtet:- 
Beethoven: Trio in C Major, op. 87 

22.18 Between the Notes — Contem- 
porary music 

23.15 (stereo): Jazz Improvisations 
00.10 (stereo! : Choral music 

Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 Ai) Shades of the Network— mor- 
ning magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine 
12.33 Hebrew songs s 

13.00 Midday — news commentary • 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 

10.10 Health and medicine magazine 

17.18 Beautiful Land 

10.07 Of Men and Figures 

18,48 Bible Reading — Kings XL 28: 1- 

14 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

2040 Sabbath songs 

22.08 With People 

23.06 Oh the Line of Health — doctors 
answer listeners' questions 


Army 

7.07 "707" — Alex Ansld presents 
selections of music and Items from 
the morning newspapers 

8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 

9.05 Morning Sounds 

11.08 Israeli Summer with Eli 
Tisraeli 

32.45 Quarter to One — current af- 
fairs 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art. 
cinema and theatre reviews; inter- 
views. anecdotes and music 

16.09 Mfctfnee 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Eretz Yisrael magazine 

19.08 Needle In a Record Stack 

21.00 Mabat newsreel 

21.35 Hebrew songs f 

22.08 The Life of Man — the 12th an- 
niversary of the Russian invasion of 
Prague (part 2, repeat) 

23.03 The classical record sbclf 
00.08 Night Birds — songs', chat with 
Halm Kelnan 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
NEWS SHOWS 
1239 kilo Hertz: 

5- 6 and 8-5,30 a-m. — Daily breakfast 
show with news, popular music and 
Interviews. • 

li-U p.m. — News, analysis and 
topical reports. 

6- 8.30 a.». — Dally breakfast show, 
as above. 

791 kiloHertc: 

b-10 pjn. — VOA m ag ntin *. with 
Americana, science and cultural 
.news. roundup of news. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SELECTIONS . 

[French 

[7.25 (Fourth, Fifth) 15 min. Including 
review of Hebrew press 

14.30 (Fourth. Fifth) 30 min. - . ■ 

18.00 (Fourth) 5 min. 

J 20.15 (Fourth) 15 min. 

122.30 (mb) 28 min. 

,24.00 (Fifth) so min. 

Yiddish 6 M. 18.30 (Firoty 
•Hungarian 19.15 (Fifth) U min. 

I Saturdays (First) 30 min. 

{Romanian 8.20 (First), 19 AD (First, 
[Fifth) 

Russian. 6 JO (First), 1908 (First, 
Fifth) 

Georgian 6.10 (First), 29J5 (First, 
F«th) 

jLadtne 6.38 (First),. 20.00 -(First. 
'FUthl 

MograU 8,40 (First), 19.48 (First, 
■Fifth) 

Bokharfan 6.05 (First) 

£a*ttHUn Spanish 6.45 (First )_ 


Broadcasts In EngMA 
TOO (Fburth. Fifth) • 

14.CC (Fourth, Fifth) ■ 

18.00 (Fourth) • 

30.00 (Fourth) * . 

32.00 (Fifth) • 

00.30 (Fifth) - .. 

■ Fourth programme; 787 kHz.; 
Jerusalem area 674; central Israel 
1025 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and' 
FM 88.2 MHz 


1323 KflaHertz: 

OvcracM Service newsreels M )4.00j 
lY .00 and 20.15. 


CINEMAS 
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Tourism 



JBB1TI8H AIRWAYS have lowered 
their fares from London to the U S 
■from November 1 to March a. not 
Jncladinff the Christmas season, 
?fnres from London to New York will 
rJ£S2; London- Mia mi will cost 
£8$ and the fare from London to the 
West Coast of the U.S. win cost 
-'£314. : 

During the peak season, British 
ays will charge £91 for a ticket 
London to New York, on 
idby basis. . 

A BA spokesman said fares may 
reduced even more to compete 
tti Laker Airlines' new 
"Skjtrain” fare of £78 from London 
New York. 

PNR NATURE reserves 

kothority has announced that It is 
l Issuing a multiple ticket for tourists 
a 60 per cent reduction. 

/JUe ticket allows for entry to 10 
itesTor multiple visits to the same 
eserve. It is valid tor 30 days. 

At' the same time, the Authority 
asAlso. Issued a booklet in English 
escribing the -reserves. The tickets 
re sold through the Authority and 
tall Egged Tour offices. 

TRADITIONAL leather and 
Ceramics fair .in Old Jaffa opened 
i Saturday evening and will last 
[Saturday night, August 23. The 
r.fopen daily from 7 p.m. to mid- 
■ Will feature performances 
w events of Rumanian. Greek, 
Bulgarian and Yugoslavian 
ilklore, including music, folk dart- 
ing. movies and characteristic 

'\y : L'3ods. 

TB ST CLASS and business class 
-. A1 passengers will now he ellgi- 
; ^7e for special services at the two 
' Israel Hilton hotels in Tel Aviv and 
T '^.erusalem, according to a recent 
•Agreement between El Al and 
fitted. 

These passengers will receive, in 
/hat is called the ‘'preferred 
status” service, a de-luxe room, 
ast check-in and check-out ser- 
■ -"Prices, a basket of fresh fruit on 
:r ' ,; £irrival and a daily copy of The 
" : 1- tierttsalem Post 
' v ;*:i ‘ 

-*^v new PROGRAMME of nightly 
-ntertainment, consisting of 

- • '■‘English and Hebrew programmes, 
ibs been launched at the Tel Aviv 

‘ ^Mplomst Hotel. Local performers 

- -Ljyill engage in pantomime, fashion, 

-r --.a agio shows, a Saturday 

larlonette theatre for children and 
Hebrew play for Friday and 
Saturday evenings. 

. —j Tickets to this entertainment, en- 
: Med the “Diplomat Stage," in- 
' lude coffee and cake at the new 
M e Diplomat terrace, overlooking 
'tie sea. 
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Index-linked bonds fall by 2% 


An Israeli gets a breath of fresh air at an Ashhelon camping site-. itucM Ostrovsky) 

Snob, have you seen Safad? 


By HAIM. SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter ■ 

Israelis necessarily don't 
have to go abroad to go bn vaca- 
tion. 

Indeed, there are many 
places Israelis can visit in the 
country, according to 
Mordechai Ben&rl. the head of 
internal tourism for the In- 
dustry, Trade and Tourism 
Ministry. And it's also less ex- 
pensive, he points out. 

Benari, who took over the Job 
in September, is the first senior 
official to cover 'internal 
tourism, an area which was un- 
til now considered minor 
enough for a junior functionary. 
His first task, he said, was to 
convince the industry that they 
should work to attract the local 
tourist. 

They started' with Safad, a 
town that has traditionally been 
a resort for Israelis, conducting 
a survey of what the local 
vacationer wants there. For 
years, the hoteliers- of Safad 
seemed to feel that Israelis 
wanted a rest, with five meals a 
day. The survey revealed that 
the majority want a more ac- 
tive holiday. 

In the light of its findings, the 
tourism administration is work- 
ing on a new image for the 
Galilee resort. Planned are a 
whole series of attractions, in- 
cluding tours, nature pic- 
nics, evening lectures on the 
kabbala, complete with visits to 
the local synagogues, and disco 
dancing. 

As part of the project, hotels. 
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-3EADUN5CS Jerusalem : Weekday*;. 10 am. of diy prior to pnbttcadan. Tor 
Friday’s paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper; Sp-in. on Thursday. Tel 
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eekday rates: Minimum charge at 1L37Z for eight words; HA7 tor each additional 
3rd- Friday and h'-Hday eve rates: Min im um charge of ILS20 for eight words; ILS5 
r each additional word. All rates Include VAT. . 


WHERE TO DINE 


PURCHASE/SALE 


IMXNG SOON TO Eilat — The New HSd- 
Klde-A-Way Restaurant A Lounge, 
he Place for Steak.’ 


SEGAL BUYS EVERYTHING. 


televisions, stereos, furniture , 
quotations. Tel. 03-438790. (KW63748. 


11- 


WHERE TO STAY 


SERVICES 


RVICED APARTMENTS for rent, 
wt term; special arrangements tor 
■g term. Heraliy* Heights. Tel. 052- 
61. 4 Rehov El Al. Herzliya. 


JEFF SERVICES — Washing machines 
and dishwashers. For the kind of service 
you're used to. call Jeff. Tel. 08-410618. 


TRAVEL 


DWELLINGS 


NETANYA 


YOUTHS. STUDENTS, tour Israel In 9 
days. Issta: 02-231418. 08-247164/5, 04- 
869139. 


' UDAY APARTMENTS weekly / 
nthly. August / September, 
artmentcare, 11 Klkar Hastsmaut 
• " k \ssage)- Tel. 053-32145. 053-39151 (24 
it answering service). 

’^REIGHT/STORAGE 


BAN COMPANY LTD. Expert pack- 
' . moving, forwarding, door-door ser- 

e, marine insurance. Quotations free, 
- , >«Ywhere in Israel. Representing ma- 

•-‘"t? world wide movers. Haifa. Tel. 04- 
.- r"J06. 04-022880, 04-533344. Tel Aviv. Tel. 
-• 4 f acias. 03-299582. 

>-R. INTERNATIONAL PACKING — 
» courtesy and service. Tel. 03-387881, 

■ Leventhal. — 

'ANNING A MOVE — call AMI 
rers. forwarders, customs cleaners. 
03-624666. 


Published Author 
will write for you or help you 
write your book. 

Write Y.P. 4116, P-O.B. 81. 
Jerusalem. 



INSURANCE 



■EAPEST MOST comprehensive 
1 iar Insurance, green card for motar- 
' abroad, for Egypt, special di^matic 
cover. B rummer Levine, Tel. os- 
146. 


AS STRICTLY 
kosher 

AMERICAN 

V ^ MEAT SERVICE 

■'«*' Serving greater Tel Aviv 

Jerusalem - Beereheba areas. 

' Prices Include delivery 
v r Would you believe us 
. If we told you that there 
- areoxtiy 

O SHOPPING DAYS TO 
BOSH HASHANA , 
Place your order now and get 
• delivery any time before the 
*. Hagim. 

.• aupervislop of the fiabomate 
'* Petah Tlkva ■ 

Rabbi Spring and D. Silverstetn 

Phono «r wrtt*t __ 

7 Eehov Hagra, REHOVOT 

• TeL 654-16345, «MttUi 

8SERSHEBA:' T*L 057-71583 
YAMIT: Tel- 057-87176 

- " ■ Please note our new 
v * phone number In 
Jerusalem* 02-862844 


rrxn 'ima r 'Npnnrc pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL LTD. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
UJR 

Friday’s foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel pound, t er 
U j. dollar transactions under $S96S, 
and transactions In other currencies 
under the equivalent of MM. 

SelHag Baying 
53.6200 512300 

30.0392 29.8151 

33.6314 63.3880 


U.S4 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 

Sterling 

French Fr. 

Austrian Sch- 

DutchFl. 

Swedish Kr. . 

Danish Kr. 

NorwagianKr. 

Finnish 

Canadians 

Rand 

Australians 
Belgian Fr. <io) 
Yen (100) 


127,4379 126.4773 

U.9799 12.8830 


4-2891 

27.6748 

12.8877 

9.7133 

11.0340 

14.6974 

45.2481 

70.6711 

62.1589 

18-8206 

23.8841 


Italian lire 1100) 68.5*81 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT KATES: 


U.S.S 

Swiss Fr. 

Belgium Fr. 

Swedish Kr. 

French Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch FI- • 

DM 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 

m . 

Odd Price: 8825.00/OT.W 

FORWARD RATES: 

I mss. 3 me*. 
2.3628/45 13*02/23 


2.3760/70 
L6427/37 
38.48/50 
4.1685/75 
4.1300/20 
8.5190/10 
1.937 0/80 
1.7845/55 
846/847 
4.8590/00 
234.45/80 


W 

DM/S 

SW-FY./S 


4.2078 

37.4683 

12.7717 

0.6409 

10.9517 

14.5878 

45.9010 

70.1489 

61.0950 

18.6800 

38.7060 

62.8706 


perl 

perj 

perl 

per? 

perl 

perl 

perl 

perf 

perl 

perl 

perl 


8 mot. 
UB06/35 


1.8386/71 12007/22 J.flWO/™ 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 



restaurants and local artists 
are encouraged to cooperate to 
provide special discounts and 
attractions to those staying in 
the town. A kindergarten is 
even planned so parents go 
out on their own. 

But, Benari notes, it has not 
been easy. The hoteliers are not 
enthusiastic about letting their 
guests mingle with those from 
other hotels and it is still possi- 
ble the project may not work 
out: Meanwhile, Benari is work- 
ing on other locations as well, 
including Ashkelon, Bat Yam 
and Haifa. 

At the same time he points 
out that he has no illusions. He 
is not going to keep Israelis 
from going abroad. Nor, he 
adds, does he want to. The 
tourist who wants to see Paris, 
will not be satisfied with Rosh 
Pina. 

On the other hand, he adds, 
there are those who go abroad 
simply because they believe it 
is cheaper. For them, Israel 
can offer a viable alternative. It 
is all a question of how you go 
about buying your holiday, he 
adds,. 

For Rhodes or Rumania, the 
Israeli will go to a travel agent 
and buy a package. He will be 
going at dates convenient to the 
organizers and stay in a hotel 
they choose for him. In Israel, 
on the other hand, he will 
probably call a hotel and 
reserve a room at the time he 
wants and where be wants. It’s 
no wonder he will *pay more. 

Benari would like to see 
Israelis getting the same deal 
at home that tourists from 
abroad receive, a package with 
relatively low hotel costs. But to 
do this, he-wiHjhave to ehange- 
the habits r of the Israeli^ 
traveller. Instead of thinking in 
terms of calling a hotel, he will 
have to plan in advance and buy 
a package. But, Benari added, 
it will be worth it. 

Already there are some 
attempts by local' organizers to 
offer more attractive packages 
to local tourists. Egged Tours Is 
to offer free transport to any 
tourist booking a holiday 
through its offices, in addition 
to a series of other discounts. 

On another level, the ministry 
is working on a more inclusive 
programme for large areas, so 
that visitors in one part of 
Upper Galilee, for example, 
know what is happening all 
around them. This year, Benari 
said, visitors to Tiberias barely 
knew that there was a festival 
in Ein Gev. 


TEL AVIV. — Index-linked bonds, 
on a very small turnover, eased 
yesterday by margins of up to 2 per 
cent. This follows Friday's an- 
nouncement that the July Index had 
risen 4.4 per cent. Turnover was 
ISlO.Sm. and probably reflected the 
fact that mutual funds were not 
among the sellers. 

It has already been pointed out by 
the country's chief statistician that 
the recent price rises will have a 
minimum 3 per cent effect on the 
August Index figure. Most 
observers are sure that next 
month's figure will be considerably 
higher than those recorded for June 
and July. 

The share market, overall, put In 
a fair performance. A mixed trend 
developed but there were sufficient 
gainers. Yesterday’s performance 

was marred by the fact that three 
Mg banks traded unchanged. A 
closer inspection in the trading of 
Leuml. Hapoallm and IDB Jn- 


Market Report 

By JOSEPH MOROENSTEBN 
Post Finance Reporter 


cheated that there were relatively 
good sized offers for these shares 
and apparently the banking in- 
stitutions themselves wound up on 
the buying end. 

Union Bank securities did not 
trade yesterday as the bank an- 
nounced excellent semi-annual 
profits. 

Mortgage Bank issues and those 
of specialized financial Institutions 
were moderately higher In general- 
ly quiet trading. 

Among insurance shores Ary eh 
and Hassneh did not trade yester- 
day as both companies announced 
details regarding new financing 
issues. 


At the same time, he is alao 

aware of the need to provide for i , -m a • nx i n 1 

[Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Negotiations are underway 
with the Nature Reserves 
Authority to set up camping 
areas in some of the Nature 
Reserves. Many Israelis 
already spend their holidays in 
such inexpensive sites as youth 
hostels. Nature Protection 
Society . fieid schools and in 
semi-rural villages where they 
rent rooms. 

According to a survey taken 
in 1978, about 40 per cent of 
Israelis go somewhere in Israel 
for their holiday. Another IS per 
cent took holidays at home and 
abroad and ‘20 per cent went 
outside the 'country only. 
Almost a quarter of those asked 
went nowhere. 

In 1979, some 386,000 Israelis 
went abroad, spending an es- 
timated 3180m. on transport 
and 3432m. on holiday ex- 
penses. So far this year the 
number of Israelis going 
abroad seems to be down, 
largely thanks to reports that 
the income tax authorities in- 
tend to examine the tax returns 
of all those leaving the country. 
However, local hoteliers have 
yet to report a corresponding 
rise in reservations at home. 

Of almost 11 million bed 
nights In hotels and youth 
hostels last year, about 30 per 
cent were for Israelis. The 
number does not include small 
guest houses, camping sites and 
Christian hostels. 

bfflcials at the Tourism Ad- 
ministration don’t believe they 
can keep Israelis from going 
abroad, but they do think that it 
should be possible to convince 
some Israelis' they can ha 
just as nice a holiday, at less 
cost, inside the country. 
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Polgat cuts credit days 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Polgat Mills In 
Kiry&t Gat have decided to whittle 
down the period of credit given to 
clients from 60 to 30 days. 

Dov Poliak, the managing direc- 
tor of the mills, explained that they 
were forced to take this step 
because of galloping inflation 
and the rise of production costs, 
particularly labour. 

The mills produce about 5.5 
million metres of fabrics per year. 

About 1.5 million metres of fabric 
are sold to local manufacturers, es- 
pecially producers of jean and cor- 
duroy pants. Until now Polgat gave 
these local manufacturers a two- 
month period to pay for their 
fabrics. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 17.8.80 


O VS 


Country 

Currency 


Baying 

Selling 

Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Banknotes 

VMJL 

Dollar 

1 

53.2202 

53.6168 

52.8900 

58.9500’ 

Great Britain Sterling; 

1 

126.4458 

127.8652 

125.6600 

128.1800 

Germany 

Mark 

1 

29.8403 

30.0643 

29.6600 

30.2500 

France 

Franc 

1 

12.8737 

12.9704 

12-7700 

13.0500 

Holland 

Gulden 

1 

27.4614 

27.6675 

27.2900 

27.8400 

Switzerland 

Franc 

1 

32.4118 

32.6551 

32.2100 

32.8600 

Sweden 

Krona 


12.7887 

12.8846 

12.5200 

12.9400 

Norway 

Krone 

1 

10.9484 

11.0308 

10.7400 

11.1000 

.Denmark 

Krone 

1 

9.6361 

9.7084 

9.4500 

9.7700 

Finland 

'Mark 


14.5299 

14,6390 

14J800 

14.7300 

Canada 

Dollar 

1 

45.8917 

48J2383 

45.2400 

48.5200 

Australia 

Dollar 

1 

81.6822 

62.1453 

59.0900 

63.0900 

South Africa 

Band 

1 

70.1442 

70.6708 

55.2800 

74.0900 

Belgium 

Franc 

10 

18.6541 

18.7941 

18.1700 

18.9100 

Austria 

Schilling 

10 

42.0629 

42.3788 

41.8000 

42.6400 

Italy 

Ure 

1800 

82.9601 

63.4328 

55.6200 

63.8200 

Japan 

Yon 

IBM 

237.0610 

38.8409 

230.5900 

240.3100 


“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
lor 17.fr. 80 

Baying Selling 
“Dollar Pax” limit ' 195 . 96 IO 197.4323 

“Euro p»*” - limit 271.7583 273.7987 


Interest rates <%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 18.8.8ft 


Patach 


Patam 


period — no. of months 


U^A. 

qreat Britain 
Germany 
Holland 
Outada 
Francs' • 
gwUjprland 
Dollar Pas” 
”£«r* Fa»’' 



3 

9 

12 

3 

Dollar 

10 

10% 

10% 

«% 

Sterling 

16% 

15% 

M% 

15 

Mark 

8% 

7% 

7% 


Gulden 

9% 

»% 

9% 

«% 

Dollar 

9% 

10% 

10% 


Frahe- - 

10% 

10% 

11% 

9% 

Front 

5% 

5 

5 

3% 


9 

9 

9% 

7% 


11% 

11% 

11 

10% 


12 


954 

Mb 

6K 

854 

9% 

0% 

3% 

7X 

■1054 


8*' 

38% 

BK 

854 

9% 

10K 

>K 

854 

10 
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Comm Banka 
A Ban It holding 
IDB prf 
IDB 
IDB B 
' IDB prf A 

■ IDB op 4 
IDB op 5 
IDB op 6 
IDB op T 
Union 

J Union op 

■ Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union 18C.se 
Union lA^acS 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount ASC^se 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mlxr op 1 
Mizr op 2 
Mlzr op 3 
Mlxr ISC'ScS 
Mizr 200 sc4 
Mizr 180 SC3 
Mizr IftOsc< 
Mizr sc 7 
Hapoallm r 
Hapoallm b 
■Hap op 2 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 4 
Hap op 5 
Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
Hap l0£*cl 
Hap IftOaeA 
Hap lft^acS 
General 

General lF/rKl 
Leuml 
Leurai n-d 
Leuml op 2 
Leuml op 4 
Leuml op 3 
Leuml laps c6 
Leuml I87rsc7 
Leuml l89raeS 
OHH r 

Interaat BVscl 
FIBI 

Morticajce Banks 
tSen Mtgr 
GMgb 

GenMg op 114 
GenMx op 117 
GenMff lS^dbllS 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
.Car opA 
Car lS^dblO 
MortfcAInv 
DevAMtg r 
Dev* M r b 
DevAMg op 88 
DevAMg op 95 
DevAMff 18Vdb87 
DevAMjc lSOdbM 
KouaMtR r 
HousMtg b 
HousMir op 1 
HousKg op 2 
Tefahoi prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahoi r 
Tefahot b 

Merav 
iMerav op 1 
Specialised 
Financials 
Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton opA 
Shilton opB 
Shilton ISOdbl 
Shilton lB^dbS 
OtzLataaiya r 
OtaLataalya b 
Ampal 

Agriculture A 
TndDev prf 
Insnraace 
Aryeh 
Ary eh op 
Aryeh sea 
Ararat IL1 
Ararat IL3 
i Hassneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hassneh op 
iPhoenix IL1 
Phoenix IL5 
Yardenfa ILI 
Yardenia IL3 
Sahnr r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar J8*^db 

Securitas 

Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Comm Jiervice 
^Utilities 
Motor House 
Delek r 
Detck b 
Delek op 1 
Dclck25Vdb2 
[ColdStoragrTLl 
ColdSlorILlO 
ColdStor opA 
Israel Elec 
Lighterage ILI 
Lighterage IL5 
LlghtcragelLS op 2 - 
Llghtcragefi-B db 
RapacctLl 
RnpaccILS 
Land, BuUding, 
DrveliCttrua 
Ainrim 
Azor op A 
AznrWAdbl 
Africa-lsrl 
.AfrlcA-IarlO 
ILdlC r 
ILDCb 
ILDCnndtv 
ILCD opA 
ILDCopB 
ILDCOTJ.dttf 
II.DC20*>db4 
SnlelBoneh prFA 
SolrlBonchprFc 
Prop* Bldg , 

PropBId opA 
PropRId npR 
PropBId 15^rdb4 
PmpRId opl8 r >rdb5 
BnysIdelLl 
Bnysldr IL5 
lapm 

lapm M r .< d 
Ispm opt 
larah 
Urhitdrln 
ICP 

Neiil Aviv 
PriOr 

.RrtftJKII PrF 
IPasiteo 


3950.0 

884.0 

684.0 

1220.0 
1630.0- 

960.0 

768.0 

799.0 


1225.0 

1229.0 

415.0 

992.0 

603.0 

2235.0 

917.0 

690.0 

604.0 

493.0 

414.0 
X753.0 

753.0 
*2063.0 

1795.0 

1460.0 

809.0 

• 1308.0 
‘671.0 

601.0 
Z412.0 
*800.0 

Z440.0 

809.0 

804.0 

2830.0 

700.0 

670.0 

790.0 
6862) 

420.0 
Z871.0 
X874.0 

1069.0 

663.0 

665.0 

2073.0 
544 J> 

oTo 

dx430.0 
dx 456.0 

297.0 

169.0 

600.0 . 
dfiZS.O 

0324.0 

1030.0 

443.0 

416.0 

272.0 

778.0 

785.0 

1458.0 

1210.0 

890.0 

711.0 

698.0 

698.0 

838.0 

1032.0 


17.8 —100.0 


1.190.1 

631.0 

183.8 

8.0 

32.1 

288.5 

115.4 


n.c. 

n.c. 

—26.0 

n.c. 

—30.0 

—7.0 

—50.0 


154.7 

116.4 

211.4 

4.778.3 

1.071.3 


15.0 

63.4 

2.8 

37.4 

28.3 
116.6 

3.378.1 
4,719.8 

as 

23.1 

80.5 

149.1 
172.5 

180.7 

38.0 

82.3 
84L5 

857.9 
»^39A 

2202 

88.4 

591.2 
181 J 

6.6 

80.0 

94.7 

31.8 

16.3 

2.188.2 

-982.1 

3.5 

29.1 

202.3 

29.8 
285. 0 

27.4 
78.7 

146 J 

14.0 
693J 

67.0 

37.0 

24.2 
3.0 

44.0 
492.6 

283.9 

23.0 

13.0 

272.9 
122.0 
766.0 
354 J 

298.4 

27.3 


B.C. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

—3.0 

— 14.0 
+8.0 
+8.0 
—5.0 
n.c. 

O.C. 

-60.0 

-36.0 

—35.0 

—33.0 

-284) 

—30.0 

n.c. 

—10 

+10^0 

+7.0 

O.C. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

—10.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 


Industrial 
UrdanfLl TLX 
Urdan IL5 
Urdan op 
Elblt ILI 
Elbit IL5 
Alliance 
Elea 1 

Elco IL2.9 r 
Elco IL2.5 b 
Elco opA 
E]eo2<K,;dbl 
Electra ILI 
Elect ra 1L9 
Electra op2 
Eltcirsii’i db 
Electra IKi db2 
Elron ILI 
Elron IL2 
El ran opA 
Argsman prf r 
Argaman prf b» 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
AtaB 
AtaC 
Ala opA 
Ata op3 
Ata20c; deb2 
Dubek r 
Dubek b 
Fertilizers 
Cables r 
Cables b 
Hal fa Che m 
HsifaChm op2 
HaitaChmOTrdbl 
Teva r 


Z925.0 

ZSIO.O 

5320.0 

808.0 

677.0 
*2824.0 

1254.0 

542.0 

542.0 

450.0 

224.0 

870.0 

470.0 

632.0 

448.0 

255.0 

2389.0 

1585.0 

979.0 

375.0 

388.0 

397.0 

389.0 

280.0 

193.0 

219.0 

276.0 
193.9 

625.0 

830.0 

385.0 


B.c. 

+3.0 

+17.0 

+27.0 

+11.0 


102.1 
89.7 

148.6 
94.9 
32.4 
b.O. +125.0 
4.2 —20.0 

H.C. 

n.c. 
+20.0 
+12.0 
n.c. 
+1.0 
—39.0 
+12.0 
—13.0 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 
+ 11 .O 
+18.0 
n.c. 
+ 8.0 

+17.0 
+8.5 
+11.0 
n.c. 
a-c. 
+30.0 
+20.0 
+9.0 


65.9 

25.0 
108.4 

215.0 
5.1 

90.2 

13.0 

14.0 

25.0 
32.8 

6.4 

101.9 

61.3 

b.a. 

103. T 

122.9 
403.3 

3.088.8 

1.042.9 
924.6 
379.2 

7X1 

62.1 

920.0 


272.511.3 —9.0 


Yardenia ILI w«« the only 
meaningful winner with a 5 per cent 
gain. 

Among land development and 
real estate equities, PrJ Or wh 
“ buyers only" and was raised to 
1X34. Rasseo ordinary eased by 
seven to 249. 

The action picked up among In- 
dustrials. For the aecond con- 
secutive session Alliance was 
buyers only. Argaman pref. (B1 
also wound up on the “buyers only” 
list. 

Assls was a 5.5 per cent loser as 

others in the group, for the moat 
part, were slightly higher. 

Investment company stocks were 
mixed. Amiss ar sparkled with a 
gain of 8.7 per cent. The attendant 
options were ahead by 20 points to 
5*fi. 

Export Investment (Ft) was up by 
5 per cent, but Landeco was down 
by 4.8 per cent. Plryon was down by 

22 points to an even 600. 

New York Stock 

Exchange 

Closing prices August 15 

Dow Jones Industrial Average: 

966.72 up 4.10 

Volume: 47,957,100 


178.5 

640.0 

900.0 


‘ +3.0 
+8.0 
n.c. 

".-Of. 

D.C. 

+io.o 

+23.0 

H.C. 

—2.0 

n.c. 

+10.0 

ILS. 

+10.0 

+5.0 

B.C. 

U.C. 

Q.C. 

n.c. 

+13.0 

+40.0 

+18.0 

+16A) 

+7.0 

+28.0 

+3531 


148.0 

229.0 

208.0 

333.0 

145.0 

161.0 

605.0 

607.0 

800.0 
260.0 
325.0 


350.0 

239.0 


648.0 

630.0 

315.0 

223.0 

556.0 

564.0 

296.0 

266.0 

804.0 

698.0 

400.0 

410.0 


076.0 

693.0 

5106.0 
C940.0 

780.0 

500.0 

344.0 

2440.0 

953.0 

848.0 

331.0 

376.0 

459.0 


421.0 

485.0 


879.4 

64.8 
82.0 

63.8 
3U 
39.4 

238.0 

48.3 

101.3 

12.1 


90.9 

327.7 


+8.0 

+6.0 

H.C. 

n.c. 

—4.0 

+3.0 

n.c. 

+2.0 

—7.0 

+13.0 


—1.0 

+10.0 


26.2 —12.0 
26.0 —7.0 

+16.0 
+1.0 
—4.0 
—6.0 
+15.0 
—2.0 
+14.0 

n.C. 
—6.0 
—16.0 


105.0 

147.8 
68.8 
19.8 

321.3 

304.1 

218.9 
120.7 

1U 

40.0 


734.3 n.c. 
222 +10.0 

12.0 +156.0 

16.0 +15.0 


18.3 
42.0 

65.3 

7.7 

1.0 

5.0 

3.0 

70.4 


203.6 

103.6 


+20.0 

+20.0 

+18.0 

—20.0 

+30.0 

+13.0 

+28.0 

+19.0 


+20.0 

+28.0 


184.0 

’ 469.2 

n.e. 

1533.0 

5.0 

-20.0 

1300.0 

57.1 

-60.0 

564.0 

34S.8 

-1.0 

565.0 

138-0 

—5,0 

1860.0 



_ 

794.0 

89.1 

+9.0 

485.0 

48.3 

B.C. 

558 JO 

90.0 

U.C. 

2705. 0 

1.0 

n.e. 

2685.0 

2.1 

n.c. 


Teva b 
Teva op 
Teva db 
Lodxta ILl 
Lodz < a TLA 
Lodrta op2 
Moletl 
Moller 

Phoenicia ILl 
DeadScs 
Am I* r Paper 
Amlsr opA 
Aml8r20^>dbl 
Assls 

Aaols20 r ,r dbl 

Petrpchem 

Ptrclim'opA 

Ptrchm20C*-dbl 

Nechushtsn r 

Nechushtan b 

Elite 

Elite op3 

Etlte20CrCnv sb2 

Arad 
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Obscenity in Cairo 


THE} SEMI-OFFICIAL Cairo daily Al Gomhouriya ia not the 
first newspaper In the world to foist the swastika on Israel, as it 
did again, for the third time in less than a fortnight. In a cartoon 
portraying Premier Begin yesterday. 

Soviet, and Soviet satellite organs of the Kremlin's anti- 
Semitic propaganda have done so on Innumerable occasions , 
notably during the past fourteen years. So have the papers 
in the well-disciplined Arab countries that still consider 
themselves to be in a state of war with the "Zionist entity." So, 
too, and quite regularly, did Egypt's journals during the long 
period of belligerence and hostility with the Jewish state. 

But now there is supposed to be a peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel, and if the repeated attempts to attach thenazi label 
to Israel, or to its leaders, is not a violent, and foul, contraven- 
tion of the very essence of the peace, nothing is. 

This should have been obvious enough to anyone with the 
slightest understanding of the historical mainsprings of the 
State of Israel. Since it is not, the point must be made crystal 
clear to the leaders of Egypt, and particularly to President 
Sadat himself. 

Differences of opinion, even sharp disagreements, abrasively 
worded, need not come as a surprise at the present early and 
delicate stage of Egyptian-Israeli relations. But for Egyptians 
to use the nazi hatchet on Israel, with Mr. Sadat's licence, is an 
unspeakable outrage. Those who resort to such tactics, and 
their sponsors, thereby place themselves outside the pale of 
peaceful civilised discourse. 

This type of warfare is uncondonable today even where there 
is no formal peace, let alone where peace has been fomally con- 
cluded — and most especially in the dialogue between Egypt 
and Israel. 

Mr. Sadat has sought to shirk responsibility for the new erup- 
tion of nazi tripe in Al Qomhouriya by arguing that this was a 
case of action, meaning the Knesset’s Jerusalem Law, giving 
rise to reaction. But the Egyptian president himself has 
remarked to the Islamic Jerusalem Committee, now meeting in 
Casablanca, that provocative action. by Moslem fanatics helped 
trigger the Knesset's move. 

Surely he is not suggesting that the one justifies the other. 
Dissenters in Israel from Mr. Begin’s policy do not think so. 
However strong anyone's reservations may be about the for- 
mal assertion of Israel sovereignty over all of Jerusalem, to 
describe it as a “nazi-llke annexation” is -to put an end to all 
rational conversation. 

• It is indeed somewhat shocking that Anwar Sadat, of all peo- 
ple, should be unable to appreciate this elementary fact, even at 
this late date. 

The issue posed by the Al Gom/untriya campaign thus goes far 
beyond any political difference. Al Gomhouriya is not, after all, 
some yellow pack-alley sheet; It is one of the most prestigious 
organs of opinion in Egypt. It speaks for Mr. Sadat's govern- 
ment. Yet it -is keeping up, ^vea- escalating, its campaign of* 
vilification in the face Of repeated protests 7 fro'fn Jerusalem.' 

If this campaign of obscenity does not stop, the peace will be 
in the gravest jeopardy. 


What price for oil? 


ISRAEL’S oil purchases in all their aspects, are shrouded in 
deliberate, and well justified, secrecy. Nevertheless, reliable 
press reports state that, the government has recently been able 
to buy oU at rates that are ten per cent below the average world 
price. 

The ministry of energy, as well as the oil companies, are to be 
commended for this demonstration of business acumen. It is es- 
pecially striking in view of the fact that some eight months ago, 
according to knowledgeable sources, oil was bought when the 
spot market prices were at their peak. 

In so difficult a market as that of oil, and in Israel’s special 
situation, such ups and downs are probably unavoidable. 
However, the recent success once again raises & serious ques- 
tion about the government's price policy on oil.. 

That policy is based on the "first in, first out" rule. Thus the 
recent increases in the price of oil and, in their aftermath, of 
electricity, wafer and transportation rates, are jhe result of the 
costly purchase of half a year ago. - 

There can be little doubt that when the energy ministry . 
demanded the recent increases in domestic oil prices it was ful- 
ly aware that the oil stocks were being replenished at lower 
prices. Nevertheless, it chose to ignore the fact. 

At the same time, the government again raised the taxes on 
petrol in proportion to the increase in the price per barrel of 
crude and the devaluation of the Israeli pound. This is standard, 
operating procedure, and it must be remembered that the petrol 
taxes amount to two-thirds of the price of fuel to the consumer.' 

European countries, plagued by an Inflation that is a fraction 
of ours, have used the government revenue component in the 
price of oil distillates to cushion the impact of the so-called 
OPEC tax on the general level of prices. Israel, by contrast, pur- 
sues a "cost-plus” policy, and forgoes an efficient instrument 
for restraining inflation — out of narrow fiscal considerations. 

The relative fall in the price of oil offered the government an 
opportunity to offset,' at least partially, some of the other recent 
price increases and so lessen their overall inflationary effect. 
For whatever reason, the opportunity was let go. 

Perhaps the boost thus given to the Inflationary spiral now 
was an attempt to create a "reserve” of price increases that 
would allow restraint at a later date, when it would be politically 
more valuable. That “reserve,” however, may prove illusory, 
because the aftershocks of the oil price hike and its first-round 
effects will coincide with the next wave of general price rises. 
These will include the October cost-of-living allowance and the 
second instalment of the wage increase agreed for this year. 
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like so much else, the government's price policy seems to be 
erratic and uncoordinated. The case of oil shows that the 
government caimot even. exploit a genuine success and use it as 
a lever for improvement in aiiother area of economic policy — 
even for its own benefit, and certainly in the country's interest 
as a whole. 



The Jerusalem Law notwithstanding, we shall 
have to think the unthinkable and contemplate 
the sharing of sovereignty in Jerusalem, writes 
The Post’s MEIR MERHAV. 
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THE Bcgin-Sadat letters are now in 
the public domain tor all to 
scrutinize. An Israeli is naturally 
more concerned with the critique of 
what 2s said, and how, in his same 
than with the arguments of the 
adversary. 

For once, it is not Israel's govern- 
ment that bears the blame for 
publishing these letters, thus strip- 
ping diplomacy of the last shreds of 
discretion that alone dis tin guishes 
it from sterile altercation for its 
own sake. But. although Israel did 
not initiate the exposure, it would 
have been better, for Israel's sake, 
if at least the Begin letter had not 
seen the light of day. 

The stomach knots in embarrass- 
ment at the Introductory out- 
pouring, on the nature and function 
of his ailing heart — an introduction 
which Mr. Begin calls quasi- 
pfailosophlcal and relevant. 

The throat constricts in remem- 
brance of the dignity of a Mosbe 
Share tt in his wheelchair, of a mor- 
tally III Levi Eahkoi, of a Golda 
Meir, dying of cancer, who never 
breathed a word of self-pity in 
public. 

Menahem Begin, who now oc- 
cupies the high office they once 
held, is certainly a man of many 
virtues ; grace is not one of them. In 
these days of our decline, that may 
be overlooked or accepted with 
resignation. 

In any event. Begin speaks for us, 
now. And there is, in Ids letter to 
Sadat, much that correctly — at 
times, even eloquently — expresses 
what nearly all Israelis think and 
feel, particularly with regard to 
Jerusalem, which ia the core sub- 
ject of his letter. 

Unfortunately, because what he 
says is designed precisely to 
enlist that near-universal agree- 
ment at home, It glosses over much 
that needs to be clarified and thus 
presents a half-truth. And, to quote 
Abba Eban. a half-truth is much 
closer to falsehood than to veracity. 


BUT BEFORE turning to the 
problem of Jerusalem, a few 
sentences may be devoted to the 


READERS 7 LETTERS 


TELEjppONE WAIT 

To Che Editor of The Jerusalem post 


Sir, — After having waited In Tel 
Aviv for eight years until we got a 
telephone (in 1968), we moved to 
Ra’anana in January 1979, having 
been assured that it would take one 
to two months till we would get a 
connection in Ra'anana. 


Now, though my wife and I have 
been certified as invalids, there 
seems little hope that we will 
receive our connection' In the 
foreseeable future, the official 
reason being that there are no 
numbers available and that we 
must wait until a new exchange is 
Installed. 


When we first contacted the 
manager of the local office of .the 
Communications Ministry a year 
and a half ago, we were told that we 
should have first enquired about foe 
chances of getting a phone here, 
before moving to Ra’anana! 


Can anyone suggest a solution? It 
seems very probable that we will 
have to wait until we no longer need 
a telephone. 

WALTER SCffUMM 

Ra’anana. . 


WORSE BEFORE 
‘ BETTER 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 


Sir. What Is so sad about Ary eh 
Rubinstein’s “Waiting for the 
Repairman” (Aug. 5) ia that It is ao 
typical of our young country. 


The complaint that you forward- 
ed to Israel ectra was not just a 
letter; It contained questions. How 
idiotic must a secretary be to* 
answer, in response to foe follow-up 
telephone call, "Oh, I didn’t know 
you expected an answer!” 


Punctuality' — reliability — con- 
sideration for others — where have 
they gone? I am afraid that things 
will get much worse before they get 
better. 

JAMBS SPRINGES 

Ram at Gan. 
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earlier parts of the letter, in which 
Begin reprimands Sadat over the 
Egyptian breaches of foe spirit as 
well as the letter of the peace treaty 
and the Camp David accords. 

Even Begin’s most vehement op- 
ponents will agree that Egypt's 
African diplomacy and her vote for 
hostile anti-Israeli resolutions in 
the UN are flagrant breaches of the 
peace treaty. They will also concur 
that the persona! insults hurled at 
Israel’s premier In Egypt's largely 
government-influenced press .are 
not foe way to foster mutual un- 
derstanding, and have no 
equivalent in Israel’s press which, 
by distinction from that of Egypt, is 
not amenable to' control by the 
government — often to its regret. 

Critics may fault Begin for acts of 
omission and commission that are 
contrary to foe spirit, and even foe 
letter, of the Camp David accords. 
But it would be silly and il- 
legitimate to fault him for concen- 
trating one-sidedly on foe delin- 
quencies of the other side. . 

So far, so good. But then comes 
the letter’s most important Issue — 
Jerusalem. There are, Indeed, not 
many Israelis and Jews who will 
not agree with Mr. Begin that, 
while Jerusalem is holy to all three 
great monotheistic religions, (t 
means tar* more to Jews, and to 
them alone. 


tance ~ which, in this case, we all 
share to some extent. 

For Mr. Begin, all of Eretz 
Yiarael is holy. All its parts are the 
heart and soul of our nation and 
cannot be allowed to fall under 
foreign rule. For him, Jerusalem is 
therefore only marginally different 
from Hebron, Jericho or Nablus, 
although there ia no’ doubt that he, 
like, most of us, feels much more 
strongly about It. 

What, to repeat, ia the Jerusalem . 
that symbolizes our history . and 
nationhood? What, precisely, is 
meant by the first paragraph of the 
Jerusalem Law. which states that 
"Jerusalem united In Its entirety Is 
foe capital of Israel?” 

What Is the “entirety'’ of 
Jerusalem foe Sacred? Does It in- 
clude, or necessarily Include, Neve 
Ya'acov and Gilo, Ramot and 
M&'ale Adumlm, in the same sense 
as foe Western Wall, Mount Scopus 
and Mount Zion, and the Mount of- 
Olives? 

And ia U indeed true — or 
necessarily true — as Mr. Begin 
says In his letter to Sadat, that two 
sovereignties over one city mean its 
re-partition? 
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JERUSALEM is indeed foe symbol 
of our national Identity and revival, 
as distinct from and In addition to 
religious faith. It stands for the es- 
sence of our history. 

But we must ask ourselves, what 
Is the Jerusalem- that makes our 
hearts beat a little faster, and what 
must we have in it and of It .to 
preserve the transcendental 
significance it has for our nation? 

That is the question that must be 
answered, especially by the Align- 
ment opposition, which has let Itself . 
be trapped by ' Genla Cohen’s 
Jerusalem Law. It is foe Alignment 
that must answer that question 
clearly rather than Mr. Begin, who 
subsumes foe political aspects of 
Jerusalem's status under its. 
historic o-religious. mystical Lmpor- 


TO POSE these questions is painful, 
but lays bare the true nature of the 
problem, which Begin in Ids letter 
to Sadat, and foe opposition In its 
vote for. the Jerusalem Law, have 
glossed over. 

For foe problem of Jerusalem is 
not only its religious sanctity, nor 
even Us special national 
significance for us. Jerusalem has 
a geo -strategic importance that 
determines foe fate of foe West 
Bank as a whole. The question 
whether a solution can be found in 
and for Jerusalem that might 
become accepted by foe Arabs bt 
general and by foe Palestinians and 
Jordanians in particular will deter- 
mine whether there can ever be an 
agreed peace. 

It Is this geo-strategic role of 
Jerusalem that has made 
successive Israeli governments ex- 
pand the "entirety" of which foe 
Jerusalem. Law speaks.. 'For 
whoever dominates this entirety of 


Jerusalem has driven a wedge 
between the northern and the 
southern halves of the West Bank, 
and effectively controls all -move- 
ment and communication between 
them. 

IT IS CLEAR that such a {partition 
of foe West "Bank will 'never be 
acceptable to . the - Palestinians 
because it would prevent the es- 
tablishment of that state of their, 
own which the overwhelming ma- 
jority .of Israelis are determined to 
resist. ! - . 

But tt wfil, for the same reasons, 
also be totally Unacceptable to King 
Hussein, whom' th'e Alignment 
hopes to bring to foe negotiating 
table by offering to return to Um 
the bulk of the West Bank territory- 

Without some standing in 
Jerusalem, this will mean that the 
territories are to be handed back to 
Him in bits and pieces. 

True. In purely geographical 
terms, there is plenty at room to 
bolld a hnk ’between Samaria and 
Judea, and to skirt Jerusalem. But 
while the Saudis, foe Moroccans, 
foe Pakistanis and others , of the 
many millions of Moslems might 
conceivably one day accept a solu- 
tion foal satisfies their religious at- 
tachment to Jerusalem, that cannot 
be Imagined' for' the Palestinians 
and the Jordanians. - - 


- -For them, too. Jerusalem is m* 
than a religious issue. To Insist t . 
for us the capital has been the he 
of our national Identity for th 
millennia, . while for th 
Jerusalem's importance is of 
cent origin and secondary (Hues 
did not make it his capital, nor v . 
it ever podtica fly mane Impart 
tor the Palestinians than Jaffa 
Mandatory times) does not advar 
us toward a solution. 

The Jerusalem Law notwithst 
ding, we shall have to think foe 
thinkable and contemplate \ , 
sharing of sovereignty, in so 
form. In Jerusalem. -J{' 

IT IS NOT true, or at least 
necessarily true, that this v j 
mean the re -partition of the city. 
unity, which is accepted by Sar” 
and also by Hussein, depends in 
last resort not on whether Isr ' 
has formal, full and exclua 
sovereignty over all of it — evei 
that sovereignty were recogni; 
by all. 

it depends on whether there « 
be peace. In a war situation in wfr 
we can win, we can prevent the 
partition of the city even if we shi 
sovereignty In some form. In a « 
that we- might lose — perish 1 " ' 
thought — foe formal exdusfvity ' 
sovereignty will make lit' 
difference. 


THE TRPMAtf BJS SEARCH INSTITUTE 


NUCLEAR POWER 


To theBAtor of The Jenuafem Pitot 


Sir, — In Yosef Goell's otherwise 
excellent interview with Professor 
Moshe Maoz, (July 25), there Is a 
minor though significant error — a 
reference to his previous position as 
Academic Director of “the... 
Truman Institute for Middle 
Eastern studies...” 

In fact, foe current name is the 
Harry S. Truman Research 
Institute for foe Advancement of 
Peace. 

Or greater Importance, perhaps, 
is the fact that while its Middle East 
Research Unit is of primary con- 
cern. three additional ones have a 
major role as well: those involved 
with research on Asia, Africa, and 


Modernisation tnl Comparative 
Civilisations (including Latin 
America). 




The Institute also provides 
facilities for research la medicine 
and agriculture which la especially 
germane to developing countries; 
fellowships to distinguished foreign 
scholars in each of these fields; and 
publishes a number of books and 
reprints of articles — again, on sub- 
jects ranging well beyond the Mid- 
dle East. 

DR. VICTOR N. LOW 
Senior Research FeOow 
The Barry 8. Truman Research 
Institute for . the Advancement of 

Peace 

Jerusalem 


Sir, — " At a time when even 
Israel’s staunchest supporters are 
finding, reasons to desert ua, it 
seems odd if not suicidal that foe 
government consider an energy 
programme dependent upon 
foreign materials, technology and 
personnel. Yet, that Is what we are 
doing In our dogged pursuit of 
nuclear power (“Israel needs 
foreign help to build & nuclear reac- 
tor” — July 31). 


CHRISTIAN SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL. 


Ib the Editor of The Jerusalem Poet 
Sir, — I hope that Rabbi 
Rabinowit* (“Jewish marriage” — 
July 30) la on sounder gxtound In his 
objections to Conservative and 
Reform rabbis performing 
marriages in Israel than he Is in his 
illustration against them, in stating 
that "various Christian movements ; 
enthusiastically uphold foe Divine 
right of foe Jews to foe land of ; 
Israel — but only on condition that - 
they accept the divinity of Jesus...” 

I know of many Christian groups 
that enthusiastically support 
Israel. It is a major tragedy that 
Israel does so little to inform them, 
challenge them, -and enlist their 
support in her present- problems 
with- the United Hypocrites/ 
Organization, etc. But I do not know^ - 
of a single one whose enthusiasm 
for Israel is conditional on Jewish 
recognition of Jesus. Misunderstan- 
dings such as this must be foe 
- reason so little la allowed to be done 


to arouse Christian support. r 
Rather, - Christian. Zionism rests 


Rather, - Christian. Zionism rests 
on a simple but profound faith foat 
the Bible Is foe literally inspired 
Word of God, to and through .foe 
Jews, to all men. The Bible, in hun- 
dreds of passages both explicitly 


and implicitly decrees that foe Holy 
Land belongs for all time to foe 
Jewish nation alone. Therefore, 
those who believe foe Bible support 
the Zionist redemption of Israel, 
and reject any. other claim to any 
part of "all foe’land of Canaan” as 
at enmity with God. and His ex- 
press (and history-proven). wflL 
Palestlnlanism Is a lie from the pit 
of hell. 

There .are many who claim to be 
"Christians," and even some who 
have a genuine personal experience 
to back up . that claim, who ig- 
norantly or wilfully evade and dis- 
tort foe plain statements of the Bi- 
ble. to serve political claims to the 
Holy Land, Instead of accepting Bi- 
ble statements of its Jewish title. 
Just as there are Jews, equally un- 
worthy of their name and calling, 
who do the same. There are also 
Christians (like this writer), who 
believe that foepersonal destiny at 
every sinner, not Just Jews, hinges 
on accepting the Divinity and 
atonement of Jesus. But the 
“enthusiastic” support of the 
Christiana Rabbi Rabfnowitz refers 
to Is under nonsuch condition at all. 
EVANGELIST GRANT BOOTS 
Jerusalem. LIVINGSTONS 


According to nuclear experts 
testifying in Knesset committees, 
this country lacks foe technology, 
resources (fuel), and expertise to 
construct and maintain a nuclear 
power plant. Access to needed in- 
formation and materials are sub- 
ject to international polltial whim. 
The Carter Administration already 
blocked our 1975 decision to build a 
reactor by refusing to sell foe 


’ technology. A testifying member .. 

the Committee for Atomic Eneri 

: said that there would be t 
justification for Israel to atiem 
building a reactor using only loc . . 
resources. . 

Instead of devoting its dwindll . 
time and money to developing ct 
tralired large-scale ener, 
technology, now might be foe tli' . . 

to switch bur priorities to ami 
scale, locally controlled alternate 
energy projects. While the coun 
has admittedly pursu 
solar/wlnd/thermal research, I 
pigmentation has been limit' 

With government support, i 
couragement and financing t’ 
would have otherwise gone to 1 
“sexier" image of nuclear pow 

we might yet develop the enet- 

self-sufficiency we need to face 
world without any chains. ***!.£ 
LORETTA LOTS |j | , 
Kibbutz Kfar Hanassi. 


MONEY CHANGING 


To theEditorof The Jerusalem Past 
Sir. — The procedure used at 
Ben-Gurlon Airport where 
travellers' may change their foreign 
money by handing it over tothe air- 
port bank and promptly .receiving 
Israel currency in exchange (a 
procedure common .to moat-rbanks 
in Europe) should be adopted by all 
Israeli banks. 1 

Having one clerk fill In a form (In 
quintnpHcate) with foe numbers of 
the currency notes, foe traveller's 
P&ssport number and address, and 
then , sending him to another 
counter to queue up for foe cashier. 


causes unnecessary delays a 
frayed tempers. 

The miniscule risk of forged noi 
being sold is hardly reduced by t 
existing procedure: the forger, 
fence would be most unlikely 
produce a genuine passport or f 
dress. 

Israeli banks should also 
troduce a service long sin 
available on the continent 
Europe and now increasingly 
London, where selected banking ., 
flees stay open until late at night 
even 24 hours a day. 

Jerusalem. B.S. SCHW. 


Carta's Jerusalem 
Guide and Map : 


CARTA’^ 

HISTORICAL ATLAS 


OF 


•KMlflMSftlfMl 


ISRflEI 




A SURVEY OF THE PAST 

* REVIEW OF THE PRESENT 


CARTA JERUSALEM 




Within 4 months, we will erect on your plot 
a European quality villa, 
assembled from modular elements, a 
A pproved, by the Standards institute. OD 


Two companion volumes, in 
separata compartments of a 
convenient plastic wallet. 
Carla's . Guide: A concise, il- 
lustrated handbook or 
•Jerusalem and surroundings, 
with area maps and plans, and 
covering Jerusalem's historic 
and modern sites. 

! Carta’s Map: Large fold-out 
maps of foe entire city and foe 
city centre.- 

Both the Guide and the Map are 
extensively indexed. 

Bargain price, to readers of 
POST only HJ44. for foe two 
(bid. VAT).' 


NEW EDITION. JUST OUT. 

64 pages, dozens of mops at - 
illustrated diagrams, a "roes 
for understanding today, ' 
events. Available in Eng&h _ 

German. Special IntiodiidfOin 
offer . iSUfy 

IL192 (mci. VAT) : \ , ' 

Available from boofcshOfPQ(*t re, 
everywhere, from Jerusale . « 

Post in JAmxskull, T. ‘M: r • . , . . 





tromasbest 


To: The Jerusalem Poet 
P.O.B. 8L Jerusalem 
Please send me .... copy/copies 
■of Carta's Jerusalem Guide and 
Map at HJ44. 1 enclose a cheque 
for IL... 


Post offices, in JeroseJern. T W U -- » 
Aviv or Haifa, or- post , 
(anywhere in the wortdl bn-* >. 
coupon below. 


Industry House, 29 Hamered si 
Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-652205 
Plant P.0.B 38, Acre ' 


Name— .. 


To: The Jerusalem Past . 

P0B 81. Jemsslen. 

Please send me GertS’S 
Atlas of Israel at JC192. ^ ; 
English/ German (deMtq^ 
applicable). M y cheque 


NAME ; 

ADDRESS:-..; 
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